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SPECIAL REPORT TO GOVERNOR DENEEN BY THE 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES. 



REGARDING PUBLIC CHARITY ADMINISTRATION. 



Springfield, Illinois, May i, 1908. 

To His Excellency, the Honorable Charles S, Deneen, Governor of 

Illinois, Springfield: 

Sir — ^As the Forty-fifth General Assembly is scheduled to meet in 
adjourned session on May 5 to hear the report of the special committee 
appointed by the House to make a certain investigation, which has 
involved the State charitable institutions, your Board of State Com- 
missioners of Public Charities desires to request your Excellency to 
transmit this report to the General Assembly, during its May session, 
with a special message urging that body to provide your board with the 
means necessary for advancing the service placed upon us by law and 
by your Excellency's expressed wish that we recommend policies to 
make the public charity service of Illinois the equal of any like service 
anywhere. 

What Has Been Done. 

As a reasonable basis for this request your board submits the fol- 
lowing brief statement of some of the things it has accomplished or 
helped to accomplish with the encouragement and help of your Ex- 
cellency and the cooperation of superintendents, trustees, the General 
Assembly and public spirited men and women not in the service: 

1. Establishment of compulsory training schools for nurses and 
attendants to teach persons how to take kind and intelligent care 
of the insane and feeble minded. 

2. Water treatment for certain kinds of acute insanity installed 
with beneficial results at Kankakee and Elgin. Other hospitals to 
establish hydrotherapeutic apparatus mostly in new hospital build- 
ings. 

3. Industrial re-education increased, and plans adopted for much 
more general employment of chronic insane in the near future. 

4. Amusement and recreation for the insane increased. 

5. Women in charge of nursing forces and in many wards where 
men are kept. Women are natural nurses. 

6. Uniform exhaustive medical records established as against 
former loose, unsatisfactory and incomplete separate systems. 

7. Dental and other internes employed. 



8. Erection begun of modern hospital buildings not only for the 
acute insane, but for the physically sick insane. 

9. Arrangement for erection of new asylum for insane criminals 
to replace the unsafe, insanitary and ill-located institution at 
Menard. 

10. Directed the inspection of Joliet prison which resulted in an 
appropriation of $500,000 toward a new $3,000,000 penitentiary to 
replace the old insanitary prison. 

11. Old insanitary wooden beds in hospitals for the insane re- 
placed by clean iron beds. 

12. New cottages for soldiers and their wives at the Soldiers' 
and Sailors' Home and a hospital for the wives. 

13. More efficient manual education of the feeble minded children 
at the Lincoln asylum. Modem medical nursing service installed 
there. Gymnasium provided. Physical rehabilitation advanced so 
far as funds permit. 

14. Increasing the capacity, facilities and safety from fire of 
the State Training School for Girls at Geneva. 

15. Increasing the capacity and facilities at the Illinois 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary at Chicago. 

16. Progressive improvements at the School for the Deaf at 
Jacksonville. 

lY. Increase of facilities at the School for the Blind at Jack- 
sonville, including an appropriation for an isolation hospital. 

18. Provision for circulating library for blind persons in Illinois. 

19. Assisted State Board of Health in securing free diphtheria 
antitoxin for the State institutions and the public. 

20. Secured legal authority for extending the work of visitation 
of children placed in family homes and of inspections of the facili- 
ties and methods of child saving societies and orphanages. This 
department suffers severely from lack of sufficient money to meet 
its legal privileges. Owing to lack of funds the two home visitors 
have been temporarily dropped and their work is at a standstill. 

21. Increasing the capacity and facilities and safety from fire of 
the St. Charles School for Boys at St. Charles. A new hospital 
building provided. The Commercial Club of Chicago has given 
$50,000 for a new gymnasium, now completed. 

22. Appropriation of a working capital for the Industrial Home 
for the Blind, to give to this institution a fair opportunity to demon- 
strate its right to exist. 

23. Changing the former Asylum for Incurable Insane into a 
district hospital to receive all kinds of insane, removing the legal 
declaration that all patients in this institution are considered in- 
curable. Such is not the case. 

24. Beginning of a thorough rehabilitation of old buildings and 
mechanical equipment, looking to the greater safety of inmates from 
fire and disease, to their general well being, and further looking to 
the more economical operation of institutions through installing 
modern, money-saving apparatus. Taking Kankakee Insane Asylum 
as an example, for the first time in its history there is now provided 
an adequate supply of pure water. Modem chain grates have sup- 
planted hand firing in the power house, effecting economics in fuel. 
A modern system of heating has been installed, and, so much more 
has been done that all can not be told in a short statement. This 
work has been done on the recommendation of experts of recognized 
ability, thus introducing the modem standard of business method. 

25. New court interrogatories in insane cases promulgated, look- 
ing to thorough information at first hand regarding insane patients, 
so that suitable treatment can be provided at the earliest moment, 
looking to the best results. 



26. Establishment at Kankakee of the Stat^ /Psychopathic In- 
stitute, under a competent director, for the education of physicians 
in the State service and for research regarding mental and nervous 
diseases. Best laboratory equipment the world affords purchased. 
Local branch laboratories established in institutions in the inuuid 
group. The system for the hospitals for the insane now to mi^ in 
Illinois is the equal of any system anywhere, except for clinics, 
which the lower house of the Legislature forbade. 

27. Plans legalized for gradually removing all insane from couinty 
almshouses to modem State hospitals, the last link in the diaia 
whose forging was begun by Dorothy Dix sixty odd years ago. In 
justice to the taxpayer, complete State care of the insane will be 
conducted ultimately upon a basis of reimbursement to the State 
for the cost of treatment and care from those patients who are able 
to pay, or whose relatives are able to pay, or whose friends are 
willing to pay. All patients who are not able to reimburse the 8tae 
in any amount will receive without charge the same treatment and 
care they would receive if they paid. 

28. Scientific farming and gardening, greatly increasing the 
quantity of produce raised, thereby saving the expense of buying it 
As a sample, Elgin has saved as much as $350 a month by producing 
all its milk instead of buying it, and its butter bills for a given 
month were cut from $750 to about one-half. These model farms 
serve to educate private farmers. 

29. Uniform medical and nursing service in all hospitals for the 
insane. Reciprocity with general hospitals inaugurated. Increase 
in number of employ^. Increase in pay up to 33% per cent increase. 
Fewer hours of employment. Differentiation between the nurse 
in care of the acute and the physically sick insane aad the attendant 
in charge of custodial cases. 

30. General encouragement for high grade men and women to 
enter the State service. 

31. Generous areas of land added to the holdings of several in- 
stitutions for farm purposes. 

32. Law for opening the dobrs of the Soldiers' Orphans^ Home 
at Normal, to orphans not the orphans of soldiers, giving preference 
to children (about 100) living in the shocking surroundings of the 
poor houses; also extending facilities for manual education at 
Normal. 

33. For the first time in the history of the State requiring super- 
intendents of hospitals for the insane and feeble minded to report 
on special blanks all injuries to patients^ so that the board vHll know 
how many accidents occur and where the most accidents occur in 
the expectation of localizing responsibility and eliminating the causes 
of preventable injuries. A canvass of the United States and Canada 
shows that very few boards like ours require reports of all accidents, 
and that where they are required and reported conditions are no 
better than in Ittinois, 

34. Preliminaries looking to the recommendation to the Governor 
and the Forty-sixth General Assembly of a modem system of public 
charity administration suitable to Illinois, which will seek to 
effect economies in the interests of the taxpayer and to provide 
more efficient care for the wards of the State. 

35. Made individually or through agents the various visits, in- 
spections, investigations and reports as required by law. 

36. Made a census of consumptives in State institutions. 

37. Made a census of epileptics in State institutions. 

38. Secured for the charitable institutions an extra appropriation 
of $1,438,782 over the appropriations of two years ago, but this was 
nearly $1,000,000 short of what the service required. These appro- 
priations are divided and classified as follows: 



New Buildings for Increased Capacity for the Care of the Insane- 
Appropriatign igoy. 



Elffin— 

Farm ward 

Two new cottages. 

Kankakee— 

One new building . 



Ja6ksonvlll(B— 

New building for consumptives . 
Remodeling and enlarging 



Anna- 
Hospital building.. 

Watertown— 

Two new buildings. 



Bartonville— 

Two hospital buildings . 



OTHBB BUnJ>mOS INSTALIiING POWTDB PLAmTS. ETC. 

fllgin- 

Shops for patients 

Power house boilers 



Kankakee— . 

Power house, etc 

Jacksonville— 

(Enlarging power house and smoke stacks. 

Enlarging and rebuilding laundry 

Repairing greenhouse 



Anna- 
Power plant 

Repairing greenhouse . 



Watertown— 
' Ventilation and power plant . 



Grand total. 



$25,000 
50.000 



$6,000 
25.000 



$10,000 
40.000 



$24,000 
8.000 
2.000 



$40,000 
1.000 



$ 75.000 
70.000 

31.000 
50.000 

100.000 

100.000 



$426,000 



50.000 
50.000 



34.000 



41.000 
20.000 



$195,000 
426.000 



$621,000 



New Building^ Increasing Capacity of State Charitable Institutions 
Other Than Insane — Appropriations 1907, 



Quinoy— 

Two new cottages. . 
Hospital for women , 

Geneva— 

Four new cottages . . . 

St. Charles- 
Two new cottages . . 
Infirmary 



Total amount new buildings to increase capacity. 



OTHBB BTJILDIN66, INSTAIiliINO POWEB PLAIH^S. STG. 



Jacksonville Blind- 
Power plant 



Jacksonville Deaf- 
Dairy bam 

Greenhouse 



Lincoln- 
Gymnasium and play room . 



Quincy— 

Reconstruction of laundry 

Ice plant and refrigerator room . 
Installing hospital laundry 



Eye and Ear^ 

To complete new addition . 
Tile flooring old building. . 

Geneva- 
Greenhouse 



Grand total. 



$115,000 
17.600 



$40,000 
15.000 



$8,000 
2.000 



$4,000 

aooo 
,3.000 



$7.t 
4.( 



$181,600 
80.000 

66.000 



$987,600 



15.000 



8.000 
20.000 



16.000 

11.000 
1,600 



$10,600 
267,600 



$338,000 



Af^apriaHons igoy far All State Charitable Institutions for Fire Pro- 
tection. 



Elffift- 

Fireesottpes. 



Fire escapes. 



Fire escapes. 



jaeksonyille Deaf- 
Fireproof stairway . 



9to escapes 

Fire protection. 

Qaincy— 

Fire protection.. 

Nonnal— 

Fire protection. 
Iron stairs 

Wilmington— 
Fire protection . 

Geneva- 
Fire protection. 
Door openers... 

Sfe.Caiarles— 

Fire escapes 



Total appropriation for fire protection. 



$51,731 



Appropriations for ipoy for Purchase of Land. 



Watertown .... 


$40,000 

40.000 

1.000 

22.500 




Bartonville 




Jacksonville School for Deaf 




Gleneya .... .. 








Total 




$103,500 









Summary. 



Total appropriations, 1907 

Total appropriations. 1906 

Total increase over 1906 

Total appropriations for new buildings to increase capacity insane hos- 



pitals. 



Total appropriations for new buildings to increase capacity other than 
insane hospitals 



Total appropriations for all State charitable institutions to increase 
capacity 



Total appropriations to insane hospitals for other buildings 

Total appropriations to State charitable institutions other than insane 
for other buildings 



Total appropriations for all State charitable institutions for build- 
ings other than to increase capacity 



Total amount of all appropriations for all new buildings in all State 

charitable institutions 

Appropriations for all buildings for State charitable institutions. 1906 

Excess 1907 over 1905 for all new buildings 

Total appropriations 1907 for purchase of land 

Total appropriations 1907 for fire protection 



$6,588,402 
5. 149. 620 



$426,000 
267.500 



$195,000 
70.500 



$1.438.782 



693,500 



265.500 



$959,000 
388.500 



$570,500 



$103,500 
51.731 
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Appropriations Asked for the Board. 

We believe we have the confidence of the general public. We feel 
that the record briefly stated in the foregoing entitles us to the full 
confidence of the General Assembly. Therefore we ask that, at the 
May session, the following extra appropriations be made so that we can 
proceed with our work unhampered by the poverty which has em- 
barrassed us from the start : 

To THB Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities for the Year, July 1, 

1908-JuNE 30, 1909. 

One (1) traveling auditor $2,000 00 

One (1) medical inspector 2,000 00 

One (1) office man 1,500 00 

One (1) filing clerk 800 00 

One (1) stenographer 1,200 00 

Two (2) agents re pay patients Insane hospitals, as provided by 

law 2,780 00 

Traveling expenses of the two (2) agents re pay patients 2,500 00 

One (1) Inspector of Institutions, especially almshouses and jails. . 1,500 00 

Traveling expenses of almshouse and Jail Inspector I,2!i0 00 

Carpet for bare floor In new board office. In former Supreme Court 

ciertE*s office 500 00 

Office furniture (chiefly desks and chairs) 20o Oo 

One (1) addressograph and necessary plates 350 00 

For editing, printing and circulating Bulletin of the Board of 

Charities 2,250 00 

Postage for transmitting last biennial report, 4,000 copies 640 00 

One (1) wide carriage typewriter for tabulating work 150 00 

One typewriter for correspondence 90 00 

For books to complete historical and statistical library 5 00 

One (1) rapid roller copier, oak base 35 00 

Three (3) home visitor.: — department visitation of children placed 

In familv homes, as pmrlded by law'. 2,700 00 

For travelmg expenses o. <»ald three visitors 3,750 00 

Total for Board of Charities service $26,645 00 

Appropriation Asked for Epileptic Colony. 

As the law creating the epileptic colony makes the Board of Charities 
the trustees thereof and in view of the necessity of vitalizing this 
odony, by an appropriation, we again recommend that $265,000 be 
appropriated to the Board of Charities to buy land and establish this 
institution. 

Appropriation Asked for Sanatorium for Curable Consumptives. 

In addition to the foregoing appropriations to the Board of State 
GMnmissioners of Public Charities we again recommend the passage 
of a bill creating the Illinois State Sanatorium for Curable Consump- 
tives and an appropriation therefor of $150,000, the said institution to 
be under the supervision of the State Board of Health, because tuber- 
culosis is a dangerous communicable disease. 

Suggested New System of Charity Administration. 

In endeavoring to carry out your Excellency's desire to improve 
the Illinois State public charity service, we already have made recom- 
mendations with the success noted in the foregoing, which provide 
modem treatment of the charity wards of the State and for their 
housing in institutions supplied with the best facilities science 
vouchsafes. 
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We now herewith submit tentative recommendations for a new and 
modern system of administration, which, we believe, are just alike to 
the wards of the State and to the taxpayer. Your board respectfully 
recommends that these suggestions be submitted for consideration at 
a joint conference to be attended by yourself, superintendents and 
trustees of State charitable institutions, the Board of Charities and the 
Civil Service Board, and certain public spirited citizens not in the State 
service, the said joint conference to be held in Springfield during Octo- 
ber, 1908. The result of the joint wisdom of this conference to go as 
recommendations to the 46th General Assembly, next winter. 

We feel that a radical change in the system of public charity ad- 
ministration, during the heat of a primary campaign, is fraught with 
greatest peril to the public charity service of the State. The subject 
should be studied, we believe, with great care. 

However, as an evidence to the public of our activity and for the 
consideration of the Forty-fifth General Assembly at its May session, 
if the members wish to try to settle the problem at once, we submit 
the following as our present recommendations and an alternative 
therefor. 

Alternative No. i — Suggestions for a Bill for an Act 
Creating a Board of Administration of Public Char- 
ities for the State of Illinois. 

The proposed Board of Administration of Public Charities for the 
State of Illinois shall consist of seven (7) members, three (3) of 
whom shall be paid and four (4) non-salaried, and two (2) of the 
seven (7) shall be women. The paid members shall be appointed 
by the (Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall hold office during good behavior. The unpaid members shall 
be appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and shall serve in four (4) year over-lapping terms. Re- 
moval of any member may be made by the Governor, but only for 
cause stated In writing, after an opportunity has been given to the 
official to be heard thereon. The paid members shall receive each a 
salary of $7,500 per annum and a sum not to exceed $1,200 each 
per annum for traveling and incidental expenses incurred in the 
public service. The non-salaried members shall receive reimburse- 
ment for their traveling and incidental expenses incurred in the 
public service. 

The president of the board shall be one of the paid members and 
shall be elected by the board annually. One paid member shall be 
elected annually by the board, to act for it as fiscal supervisor, with 
powers and duties similar to those of the fiscal supervisor of the 
state charitable institutions in the state of New York. The board 
is authorized to appoint such other officers and agents as, in its 
judgment, the service of the board requires. 

The board shall be divided into two (2) committees, as follows: 

1. The Committee of Lunacy, headed by a paid member, fitted by 
experience for the work required of him. The Committee on Lunacy 
is charged with the execution of the laws of Illinois relating to the 
cure, treatment, care and custody of persons suffering from mental 
and nervous diseases, including the insane, the feeble-minded and 
epileptics. It shall have executive and administrative supervision 
(not in conflict with the powers and duties delegated to the fiscal 
supervisor), under the direction of the Board of Administration, 
over all State institutions providing cure, treatment, education, care 
or custody for insane persons, persons of feeble mind and epileptics; 
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and further shall have the power of inspection and investigation of 
all county or city or private institutions of like character, and all 
places where mental and nervous cases are or may be kept, and to 
prescribe in detail, and enforce such prescription, the essential 
building provisions, medical and nursing facilities, records, business 
management and such other items as will warrant the said com- 
mittee in issuing, with the approval of the Board of Administration, 
to any organization or institution included in this classification a 
certificate, thus assuring the public that such place is equipped with 
the humane, scientific and economic facilities essential for proper 
conduct. The committee, with the approval of the Board of Admin- 
istration, may employ expert professional, accounting, inspecting 
and clerical assistants, and prescribe rules governing their services. 
The non-salaried members of this committee shall visit the State 
institutions under its charge at least every six (6) months and 
make personal inspections, and have right of entry at all times, day 
or night (For general powers and duties, please consult N. Y. 
Commission on Lunacy Laws.) The salaried member shall devote 
all his time to the business of his office. 

2. Tlie Committee on Children and Charities (similar to Commit- 
tee on Lunacy, except) : To have executive and administrative 
supervision, under the direction of the board, over the following 
State Institutions: 

Illinois School for the Deaf, at Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Illinois School for the Blind, at Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Illinois Industrial Home for the Blind, at Chicago, Illinois. 

Illinois Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, at Chicago, Illinois. 

St. Charles School for Boys, at St Charles, Illinois. 

Illinois State Training School for Girls, at Geneva, Illinois. 

Illinois Soldiers' Widows' Home, at Wilmington, Illinois. 

IlHnois Soldiers' Orphans' Home, at Normal, Illinois. 

Illinois Soldiers' and Sailors* Home, at Quincy, Illinois. 
And further to have the power of inspection and investigation 
of all county or city or private institutions of similar character, 
including outdoor poor relief, almshouses and private charities, ex- 
cept church charities; and further to have the power of inspection 
and investigation of all children's home-finding societies, orphan- 
ages and lying-in hospitals; and to have the power to prescribe 
in detail, and to enforce such prescription, the essential building 
provisions, medical and nursing and educational facilities, business 
management and such other items as will warrant the committee 
in issuing to any private or semi-public organization included in 
this classification a certificate, thus assuring the public that such 
place is equipped with the humane, . scientific and economical facili- 
ties essential for proper conduct The head of the committee shall 
be a paid member of the board and qualified by experience in the 
service. The committee may employ sociological, accounting, in- 
specting, home visiting, educational and clerical assistants. 

The paid members shall constitute, with the superintendents of 
the several State institutions, a Board of Joint Estimate, to pass 
upon estimates for supplies and fix maximum prices, under elastic 
rules, to be adopted by the said Board of Joint Estimate, with the 
approval of the Board of Administration, looking to economies in 
the joint purchase of staple supplies. The institution stewards shall 
prepare the necessary quarterly estimates on all supplies on which 
more or less definite figures are obtainable. These estimates shall be 
prepared on blanks provided by the fiscal supervisor, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Joint Estimate, at least one month prior to 
the beginning of each quarter. Such supplies as are common to all 
institutions, and in the purchase of which economy can be obtained 
by buying in large quantities, shall be designated by the fiscal super- 
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Tisor at a meeting of the Board of Joint Estimate. These supplies 
shall be purchased by a Committee of Stewards, appointed by the 
Board of Joint Estimate, on open competitive advertised bids, and 
distributed among the various institutions, in accordance with the 
estimates furnished. Other supplies shall be purchased, with the ap- 
proval of the superintendent of each institution, by the steward of 
that institution. All such purchases, if they exceed in value $200, 
shall be made on competitive advertised bids, except when articles 
are needed which are patented, or whereon competition is impos- 
sible. 

The per capita allowance for maintenance and the special allow- 
ances for repairs and imiprovements should be considered first and 
agreed upon by the Board of Joint Estimate, then presented to each 
committee of the Board of Administration, and finally discussed and 
approved of by the Board of Administration. In the consideration 
of tiie per capita allowance, the special requirements of each insti- 
tution, the number and character of its inmates, its shipping facili- 
ties, the climatic conditions bearing on coal consumption, etc., shall 
be considered. 

The Board of Joint Estimate shall prepare, with the aid of the 
institutions' superintendents and trustees, and the State Architect 
and consulting raigineer, and further with the aid of two members- 
elect of each incoming Legislature — one elected to the House and 
one to the Senate, and both appointed by the Governor, without con- 
firmation — estimates for appropriations for all State charitable, 
penal and reformatory institutions, said estimates, with the reasons 
therefor, to be submitted as recommendations to the General Assem- 
bly during January of each year the General Assembly sits. 

Provided, that the Board of Administration shall sit with the 
Board of Joint Estimate, in appropriation matters, and that the 
appropriation estimates shall require the approval, in writing., of 
the said Board of Administration, or a majority thereof, and of the 
Governor before they can be transmitted to the General Assembly. 

The Board of Auxiliary Visitors who, under the old charity laws, 
are visitors of county almshouses and jails, are hereby constituted 
also Boards of Visitors for the State Hospitals for the Insane, sei*v- 
ing districts in which their counties are located. If directed by the 
county board, or the board of supervisors of their county, they may, 
once each year, at the expense of their county, visit their district 
State hospital for the insane and inquire into the welfare and con- 
ditions surrounding the inmates there from their county; and in 
case such visits are made, the auxiliary boards shall prepare a 
detailed report, in writing, to the county judge of their county, who 
shall transmit one copy thereof to the Committee on Lunacy of the 
l^tate Board of Administration. 

There shall be created in each institution the position of steward, 
or business manager, who, under the direction of the superintend- 
ent, shall make purchases and in general relieve the superintendent 
of the details of business management, so that he can devote the 
bulk of his time to the special service for which his institution is 
provided by the State. 

There shall be placed in the hands of each superintendent the ap- 
pointment and removal of all employes serving under him in his 
institution, as provided in the Civil Service law. 

All employes of State charitable institutions, from the superin- 
tendents down; and all employes of the proposed Board of Admin- 
istration and of its committees, and all employes of the Board of 
Joint Estimate, except one stenographer for each executive officer 
of the several boards and committees mentioned herein, shall be 
under civil service. 

The Governor shall be ex officio member of all the foregoing com- 
mittees and boards. 
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Resembles the Scotch and New York Systems. 

The foregoing suggestions are modeled on the Scotch system, which 
has fifty years of successful administration back of it, adapted to the 
present needs of Illinois, and also upon the fiscal supervisor feature of 
the New York charities system. 

New York's Fiscal Supervision. 

The fiscal supervisor method is the method of New York state of 
supervising the business and finances of the seventeen institutions 
grouped tinder the general supervision of a board of charities re- 
sembling ours. The fiscal supervisor in New York state is a paid 
official appointed by the Governor. He has an office in the capitol build- 
ing at Albany and is provided with a clerical force. Estimates for 
supplies are submitted monthly by the institutions to the fiscal super- 
visor, who carefully inspects, and, if deemed best, revises them. The 
supervisor invites bids for staples which are bought in large quanti- 
ties jointly by institutions. Committees are appointed from the super- 
intendents and boards of managers to make purchases subject to the 
approval of the fiscal supervisor. The institutions have local treas- 
urers, sometimes the superintendent filling that position. All institu- 
tions have boards of trustees but with only powers of visitation, in- 
spection and recommendation. In his annual report for 1907 the 
New York fiscal supervisor states that "the fourth complete year's 
. work of this department shows a decrease in the average per capita cost 
of maintenance from $168.97 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1902, to $168.67 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1906." The 
Stipervisor explains that "this decrease per capita is not the result of 
any decrease in the quantity, or deterioration in the quality of supplies 
furnished to the inmates of the institutions. On the contrary the 
quality of supplies has been improved in very many instances and the 
quantity increased wherever the necessity therefor was shown. The 
curtailment of waste and more economical methods of purchasing * * * 
of^e- responsible for preventing an increase in the cost of maintenance, 
which, in view of the steadily increasing price of nearly all commodities 
used, would, in my opinion, have, amounted to between 10 and 15 per 
cent had the methods in use prior to the establishment of this depart- 
ment been continued to the present day." The supervisor goes on to 
explain that the results shown in his report have been produced by a 
system df flriahcial supervision of the state charitable institutions in- 
augurated 12 years previously and he takes up the development of the 
present system. He re-affirms that the great savings are in the curtail- 
ment of waste, the largest single item being fuel and in heating and 
power plants generally. Already some of the Illinois institutions have 
effected like economies by installing modern heating and power plants 
as recommended by the Governor and the present Board of Charities. 



Alternative No. 2 — Suggestions for Bills for Acts Creating a 
State Commission in Lunacy, a State Commission of Children 
AND Charities, and a Board of State Commissioners of Public 
Charities. 

As an alternative, for consideration between now and next October, 
or during May, if the General Assembly so desires, we respectfully 
submit the following: 

1. To create the salaried office of Stcete Commissioner in Lunacy^ 
or a State Oommiasion in Lunacy composed of three salaried m^m- 
ters, and prescribe the powers and duties of such commissioner, or 
commission, to have executive and administrative supervision over 
all State institutions providing treatment, education, care or cus- 
tody for Insane persons, persons of feeble mind and epileptics; and 
further to have the power of Inspection and investigation of all 
county or city or private Institutions of like character, and to pre- 
scribe in detail, and enforce such prescription, the essential build- 
ing provisions, miedical and nursing facilities, records, business man- 
agement and such other items as will warrant the State Commis- 
sioner, or Ctommlsslon, In issuing to any organization or institution 
included in this classification a certificate, thus assuring the public 
that such places are equipped with the humane, scientific and eco- 
nomic facilities assentlal for proper conduct. The Commissioner, 
or the President of the Commission of three, should be appointed to 
serve so long as he gives efficient and satisfactory service. If a 
one-man commission be created, that official should possess execntiye 
ability of a high order, should be paid at least $7,500 a year, and 
should be aided by expert professional, accounting, Inspecting and 
clerical employ^. If a comsnission be established, one member 
should be an expert in the treatment of mental and nervous diseases 
of at least five years' experience in the management of institutions 
where such diseases are treated, one a reputable citizen and one a 
lawyer of ten years' practice. The president should receive at least 
$7,500 a year and be the executive officer, and the other members 
should receive at least $5,000 per annum each and be appointed for 
six-year over-lappitfg terms. Appointments of commissioner, or 
members of the commission, to be by the Grovernor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Appointments of superintendents of the 
Institutions in this group to be by the commissioner or the commis- 
sion, with the approval of the boards of managers of the several in- 
stitutions. Removals for cause by the appolntins: now^r. 

2. To create the salaried office of State Commissioner of Children 
and Charities, or a State Commission of Children and Charities, 
composed of three salaried members, and prescribe the powers and 
duties of such commissioner or commission, to have executive and 
administrative supervision over all State Institutions now in the 
so-called public charity group, except those providing treatiiient» 
education, care or custody for insane persons or pe'*sons of feeble 
mind, and epileptics; and further, to have the power of inspection 
and investigation of all county or city or private Institutions of like 
character, including outdoor poor relief, almshouses, private chari- 
ties, except church charities, and children's home-finding societies 
and orphanages, and to prescribe in detail, and enforce such pre- 
scription, the essential building provisions, medical and nursing and 
educational facilities, business management and such other items 
as will warrant the State Commissioner or Commission in issuing 
to any private or semi-public organization or fnstHrtioD Ir'^lnr^ed 
in this classification a certificate, thus assuring the public that such 
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places are equipped with the humane, scientific and economical facil- 
ities essential for the proper conduct. The commissioner, or presi- 
dent of the commission of three, should be appointed to serve so long 
as he gives efficient and satisfactory service. If a one-man com- 
mission be created, that official should possess executive ability of a 
high order, should be paid at least $7,500 a year, and should be 
aided by expert sociological, accounting, inspecting, educational and 
clerical employes. If a commission be established, one member 
should be an expert in sociology and education, one a reputable citi- 
zen and one a lawyer of ten years' practice. The president should 
receive at least $7,500 a year and the other members should receive 
at least $5,000 per annum each and be appointed for six-year over- 
lapping terms. Appointments of the commission or members of the 
commission to be by the Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Appointments of the superintendents of the State insti- 
tutions in this group by the commissioner, or the commission, with 
the approval of the Board of Managers of the several institutions. 
Removals for cause by the appointing power. 

3. To create a Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities 
of five members, two to be women, all non-salaried, to have the 
unrestricted power of visitation, inspection and investigation of all 
institutions and organizations included in 1 and 2 of the fore- 
going, and with the right of recommendation to the proper authori- 
ties of such policies and plans as will tend to improvement of con- 
ditions, surroundings and service to the wards of the State and 
other human beings served by the various public and semi-public 
and private organizations generally described herein. The board to 
have expert inspecting, investigating and clerical employes. The 
Board shall he the connecting link hettt^een the people and officials 
responsible for and managidig institutions. It shall he the zealous 
defender of institutions and their officials against unjust attack. It 
shall he the fearless adverse critic and exposer of administrative 
wrong doing or wrong doing hy institution employes. Appointments 
to this board for six-year overlapping terms by the Grovernor, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. Removals for cause by the 
appointing power. 

4. To constitute the two commissioners, or the presidents of the 
two commissions, described in 1 and 2, and also the president of 
the State Board of Charities, a Board of Joint Estimate, to regulate 
prices for all purchases of all State charitable institutions in both 
groups, to pass upon estimates for supplies and fix maximum prices 
under elastic rules, to be adopted by the said Board of Joint Esti- 
mate; also to prepare, with the aid of superintendents and of two 
members-elect of each incoming Legislature — one elected to the 
House and one to the Senate, and both appointed by the Governor, 
without confirmation — estimates for appropriations for all State 
charitable institutions, said estimates, with the reasons therefor, to 
be submitted as recommendations to the General Assembly during 
January of each year the General Assembly sits. 

Provided, that the budget so constructed shall receive the approval 
in writing of the Governor and a majority of the State Board of 
Charities before it can be submitted to the General Assembly. 

5. To create, in place of existing administrative boards of trus- 
tees. Boards of Managers for each Stdte charitable institution, the 
said Boards of Managers to be local boards of visitation, inspection 
and supervision over internal affairs and of recommendation. Each 
board shall be composed of five members, two of them women, all 
residing in the institution district and serving in overlapping terms. 
The members of such boards shall serve without compensation. No 
superintendent of an institution shall be appointed without the con- 
sent of the Board of Managers. Boards of Managers to be appointed 
by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Seuate. Remov- 
als for cause by appointing power. 
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6. To create in each State institution the position of steward, or 
buain^sa manager, who, tinder the direction of the superintendent, 
shall make purchases on competitive advertised bids, and in general 
relieve the superintendent of the details of business management, 
so that he can davote the bulk of his time to the special service for 
which his institution is provided by the State. 

7. To place in the hands of each superintendent the appointment 
and removal of all employes serving under him in his institution, 
subject to the civil service law. 

8. County Auxiliary Boards, same as the suggestions for a Board 
of Administration. 

9. To place all employ^ of State charitable institutions, from the 
superintendents down; and all employes of the proposed commis- 
sions listed in 1 and 2 of the foregoing, and all employ^ of the pro- 
posed Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities, and all 
employes of the proposed Board of Joint Estimate under ci^il service. 

10. To make the Governor ex officio member of all the foregoing 
commissions and boards. 

New York Lunacy Commission Plan. 

The recommendations in alternative No. 2 make a general applica- 
tion of the New York Commission in Lunacy system to the charitable 
institutions of Illinois, in two separate groups, but retains the old and 
tried supervision by a disinterested board of charities. 

In connection with the alternatives submitted in the foregoing, the 
following should be mentioned, but they will be \ discussed further on 
in this report: 

1. The present system in Illinois (a Board of Charities and locil 
trustees), which your Board of Charities believes the State his 
outgrown. 

2. An out and out Board of Control, which your Board of Chari- 
ties believes ill-advised and unsatisfactory for a State with seven- 
teen State charitable institutions and about 15,500 population of 
inmates and employes; and further a system which is not safe- 
guarded by disinterested. inspection and investigation. 

Board of Charities Cramped for Money. 

Unfortunately certain committees of the Forty-fifth General As- 
esmbly, mistaking, or misunderstanding, the character, purpose and 
mettle of the present advisory Board of Charities refused to recommend 
to the Legislature the appropriation of $4,000 for our board to make 
an exhaustive study of public charity administration in America and 
abroad, employ expert assistance and prepare for and submit to the 
Governor and the Forty-sixth General Assembly recommendations 
for a new system of public charity administration in Illinois, if, after 
study, a change from the present system should be deemed advisable. 
Deprived of the means asked we are working out the problem as best 
we can. We have insufficient funds to engage lawyers to revise the 
voluminous existing charity statutes of Illinois, make additions to carry 
out our recommendations, and pass upon any constitutional points that 
may arise. The Attorney General, for good reasons, does not draft 
bills for State boards. Therefore, in view of our lack of funds, we 
have submitted our ideas as the general basis on which competent at- 
torneys can draft the necessary bills. 
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Evidence Afforded BY History. 

For your Excellency's information we shall endeavor to present 
herein historical data, as the rational basis for our recommendations. 
We also shall provide the written opinions of a number of persons of 
many years experience in public charity administration and of local, 
national and international reputation. On the basis of all this material, 
we believe Illinois can avoid the pitfalls shown in the experience of 
some other states and can create a system of public charity administra- 
tion broad enough and elastic enough to serve our State well for half 
a century or more, provided thai the officers sought to bis created are 
filled by honest, captAle persons who are -fitted for the service by exper- 
ience and are unhampered by^ political or other interference. 

Public charity administration should be a life profession here as in 
some other states. 

As the first step toward centralization of authority and management 
of State institutions boards oif charities and correction- were organized, 
beginning about 30 years ago. These boards have done an immense 
amount of good. Representing the conscience of the public they have 
led the way to better things and legislatures, often with reluctance, 
have followed. 

Gradually in states of large growing population, as fpr example 
New York and Massachusetts, the problems became too intricate for 
one board to handle. To meet the needs, the boards divided into com- 
mittees, or employed experts in lunacy, charity and penology. Finally 
three separate boards, or commissions, were organized-^-one over th^ 
institutions for the insane, a second over other charities, and a third 
over prisons. In New York there is a charities aid society, somewhat 
resembling a board of charities, but of a voluntary, private character. 
It keeps an eye on the service of public boards and institutions and 
takes an aggressive part in constructive legislation. 

Furthermore the people of New York state have so high an opinion 
of the value of a supervisory board that they made their boards of 
charities a constitutional body secure from abolition by the Legislature. 
This board has supervision over all state charitable institutions except 
those purely for the insane. 

With the development of centralized private business administration 
for the sake of economy and efficiency some of these commissions 
centralized financial management. The unique creation, however, 
was the board of control as the administrative head of a group of in- 
stitutions as against individual institution management by local boards 
of trustees under the general moral supervision of boards of charities. 

Definitions of the Two Types. 

In the voluminous records of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, according to Alexander Johnson, the general secretary : 

'' 'Boards of state charities' signifies those whose duties are chiefly, 
if not wholly supervisory. 'Board of control' signifies those whose 
duties are chiefly administrative and only incidentally, if at all, 
supervisory." 

— 2C 
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While this is an accurate general difinition "various administrative, 
functions have been imposed upon the boards of state charities, while 
the tendency with the boards of control is to expect from them some 
measure of supervision over certain institutions of which they do not 
have control." 

\ Arguments for each system have been hurled back and forth for 
twenty years. The combatants seem little nearer agreement than they 
were at the start. 

Boards of control apparently have worked well in some agricultural 
states of comparatively small population and comparatively few in- 
stitutions. But the system has its adverse critics everywhere. 

Michigan Abolishes Board OF Control. 

The most significant adverse history is afforded by Michigan, which, 
about twenty years ago, created a board of control, intending, so we 
are informed, if it proved satisfactory, to abolish the State Baord of 
Charities. Within two years the board of control was dropped, we 
are informed, because it did not answer the purpose of the state nor 
conserve economy as it was supposed it would. 

Minnesota Re-creates Board of Charities Over Board of Control. 

Minnesota abolished its board of charities and correction, created a 
board of control and last winter re-created a board of charities as the 
state board of visitors for public institutions. Dr. Samuel G. Smith, 
president of the new board, wrote to us of thfs re-established board. 

"The argument for its establishment was not based upon any 
abuses under the hoard of control system, hut was based upon the 
general principle that men who do the work are not the men who 
can inspect the work, and the further experience of all civilized coun- 
tries in the world where executive and administrative ^management 
is uniformly protected by independent inspection.** 

The effect of this reversion toward the board of charities system, 
seems to have galvanized the board of control into a more active in- 
spection, as witness the following extract from an editorial in the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, June 27, 1907, headed: 

"Uncalled fob Changes." 

"The chief ohjection of the Pioneer Press to the board of control 
system, the principal ground upon which it opposed the abolition 
of the old board of charities and corrections, and the lodging of the 
whole power of the management and inspection of the state insti- 
tutions in a single board of three members, was that it was a physi- 
cal impossibility for three men to conduct all the business of all 
the institutions and at the same time keep so closely in touch with 
all that was best in the management of schools, hospitals and pris- 
ons that there would be no lowering of the standards reached under 
the old system. 

The board was created with little regard for the humanitarian 
features of institutional work. The aim was economy. The busi- 
ness side of the board*s functions was emphasized to the exclusion 
of everything else. The board of control system has been judged 
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by it€ savings, and by notJUngr^else, for the reason that there has 
not been until recently any possible means of judging whether or 
not the institutumai work was kept up as it ought to be, 

Th!e board tias been the sole judge of its own work in that field 
of its activities. And at no time, we believe, has it thought it nec- 
essary to detail more than one of its niembers to do the work of 
inspection and criticism. o 

"But last winter the legislature, redlisfing the extraordinary power 
lodged in the board and the necessity of having some cliecic on its 
wwht created a board of sis visitors, toithout any power to interfere 
directly in the management of the state institutions, but with full 
powers of visitation, criticism and advipe. Yet on the heels of the 
creation of this board, at the very tin^e v}hen the need of any exclu- 
sive devotion to supervision has gone by, a nuijoritp of the board 
suddenly shifts its business functions to the shoulders of subordi' 
nates and decides that it must devote its whoj^ time and energy to 
supervision^ To this end it has limited its Hu^ness sesHons to two 
days in the week, and has decided that a clerk on a small salary is 
* : suffUkently competent to dire(^ the expenditure of the nUllion dollars 
or more a year which it devotes to purchases of supplies and mate-- 
rials. 

"It is not likely that the people of the state will accept without 
protest this inopportune reversal of policy, or the selection for the 
: exercise of such inun^ise powers of a man who, however trustwocthy 
and. competent, is not so well known fpr absolute integrity as is 
Mr. Leavitt. With the closeness -of the board's ec<niomies undei 
' - : Itr. Leavitt's fnspiratibn the Pioneer Press has not befen fii sjnnpathy 
and has taken no pains to conceal the tact. 

"But now that there has been created an independent board of 
visitors, the danger that close economy will redtice the efficiency 
of tJie institvMons is practically removed: And the whole state 
knows that not only with the purchases of the board directed by 
Mr. Leavitt, every dollar will be saved which can with wisdom be 
saved, but that there will be no jugglihg or skulduggery. The 
Democratic members, who are responsible for these uncalled for 
changes, liave not strengthened popular confidence in their Judg- 
ment or in their disinterested desire to promote the welfare of the 
'^ institutions under their care. There id some nigger in the wood 

pile." 

' That the creation of a new board of visitors "has.pi:^ed the whip 
and spur to a thorough discharge of duty" by the board of control is 
ypuchsafed by the St. Paul Dispatch in the following editorial printed 
0fi June 26, 1907, under the caption "More Candor Needed." 

-«..': ; :. . ^"One of the first frliits of the organization of the board t>f visitors 

of state institutions is the decision of the board of Control that all 

- its members shall devote the greater part of their time to inspect- 

--::. ' : Ing the asylums and prisons in their charge. Four days out of 
every week are to be given to that work by three men, instead of 
an indefinite amount of time by one man. 

"There is no need of a prophet to tell us that this sudden awaken- 
ing on the part of the board to the advantage of a more thorough 
oversight of the CLCtual management of things in their name h^is been 
the result of the knowledge that another body of men has full 
authority to observe and report to the public upon shortcomings, if 
there be any. The action of the board of control shows the wis- 
dom of creating the visitors* board. The latter has proved the whip 
and spur to a thorough discharge of duty by the other commission, 

"It is an unjust aspersion upon Commissioner Leavitt, who has 
been the board's purchasing agent for the past six y^ars, to intimate 
that the duties of that office have been so magnified iluit he must be 
relieved. In fact, the work in that department can hardly be as 



• onerous as before, since the board has been relieved of soime of its 
prior responsibility as to the educational institutions. The fact that 
Mr. lioaTitt Is the only Hepublican upon the board makes the oflElcial 
explanation of its action still more inadequate. It is unfortunate 
for the board that this circumstance of politics lends a sinister as- 
pect to what is done, which is intensified by an insufficient explana- 
tion to the public. 
::r \V- ."A fiill iind candid i^t^inieiai wduld have been muich better. The 
.'' only justification of the change in policy is the need of throwing 
tpon Mr. Leavitt a part of the responsibility for investigating the 
institutions, so th^t as little as possible may be left for the board 
of visitor to criticise adversely, and so that a part of the blame for 
ansrthihg that may go amiss may rest upon him, and not entirely 
upon the Democratic majority of the board." 

Kansas Resembi-es Minnesota, 

Kansas, we are informed, has taken a step similar to that taken by 
Minnesota. 

Reasons Against A Board OF CoNTRdi-. 

Without going into wearisome details, the enemies of the board of 
control idea give the following reasons against that system : 

1. That such boards sooii establish . expensive machi^ery, and 
there is really no saving in the end. : ' ^ 

2. These boards may easily be made partisan and the institu- 
tions placed under political control. 

3. Few men remain on such a board long. Such changes in the 
board affect seriously the institution. - 

4. An executive board has great power and soon becomes dicta- 
. torial, and may become dishonest. 

5. Business affairs so occupy the members of the board that 
*'! t^y caiwot weH look after the proper work <rf the institjutions nor 

: > y ^' understand^ the needs of these, which are many and varied. 

6. The tendency is to eliminate the personality of the head of 
the separate institutions. 

7. The tendency is to become bureaucratic. This, with increasing 
red tape^ causes delays and increases the Institution expenses. 

8. Such a board has no one to supervise it. This is essential to 
best r«iultSi , 

9. The interest of the large number of representative citzens pn 
separate institution boards is a factor of great importance to the 
public charities of a state. A central board replacing all the sep- 
arate boards would result in the loss of this valuable asset 

10. Experience with boards of control is that they pay little at- 
tention to awakening public sentiment or enlightening public ophi- 
ion on the great questions of public charities. This is shown in the 
lack of interest in local and national charitable meetings. These 

- are a most profitable source of inspiration and education. To them 

— our more progriBSSive states owe much that we now highly regard. 

Reasons Against a Board of Charities. 

Opponents of boards of charities give reasons against that system 
as follows: 

1. That. the members give only a part of their time to the ser- 
vice, and are apt to make that service, perfunctory — friendly visits 
to superintendents and bland approval of the board's secretary's 
work. 



2. ' That such board of necessity must depend largely on its paid 
secretary, or executive officer, who is apt to becoBie autocratic and 
influenced by politics. 

3« That local trustees • and superintendents, especially local trus- 
:: -4 .tee^,, because they ^ve piily a part of their time to t^e sdiryiCQ» will 
, ' . develop careless and wasteiur business methods. ^ ^ . :' ' 

, ' 4. That, disre^rding the recommendations of the board of chari- 
ties looking toward appropriations, relatively fair to fill institutions, 
local trustees and superintendents become thrifty lobbyists, using 
:., . j., /various :t>landiBlmients and political "pull", to get large appropria- 
* ' tions for their institutions aJt tlie expense of less suctofessfUl trustees 
and superintendents. 

5. That boards of charities are without power to enforce their 
recommendations. 

6. That many institutions buying separately Will faivor local 
dealers at higher than market prices, and that there Will be a con- 
siderable variation in the quality of staples bought and the prices 

.paid; that Uie lower rates for the purchase of staples in very large 
quantities cannot be secured; that the comparative* monthly price 
sheet, backed by sharp questioning, does not bring about, through 
emulation^ a closer approach to uniformity in prices. 

Why Board of Charities Idea Should Stand. 

• So f sir as we are able ta.jiidge the situatimi in IllinDi5 an effort may 
be. made this rncmth to abolish the supervisor^ Board" of Charities. 
Iniiis, we bdieVe, is ill-advised, as has been showh to be the experience 
in Minnesota, Kansas and Michigan. In further support of our posi- 
tion we desire to quote from several men who are experts in public 
charity administration : ■ - ■ 

'^ Dr. WiTHam A\ White, Superintendent of the Government Hospitiil for the 
Insane at Washington, D. C., writes that the president of the State Board of 
Control should be the president of the JStnie Board of CharitieSy ex-qf/lcio, and 
fnrihef:'' -^ "- '■""• "- ' • " ' 

'^ "Each ihstitution should have' a board of visitors, composed of 

representative citizens in the community. ♦•••••♦•• 
These visitors should be appointed by the Governor, and serve with- 
out compensation. ♦ ♦♦♦••♦♦ The function of the board 
would be largely yisitorial and redomiiieildd^toty, btaiiding in a posi- 
tion between the institution and the public, seeing that 'while the 
inistitution does its work efficientl^y^ it is at the dame time protected 
from unjust criticism and attack. ' 

<<The scheme outlined above (referrln]B^ to his entii^ scheme of 
administration) would, of course, necessitate, as indicated with 
^ reference to the board of visitors, a readjustment of duties and re- 

sponsibilities. For example, not only would the duties now given 
to the board of trustees be largely delegated in bthor directions, but 
thbsid connected with a considerable portion of the duties which I 
believe are now entrusted to the boards of trustees would come 
' more distinctly within the purview of the board of control. This 
would leave the "board of charities with visitorial authority cind 
povjer to recommend directly to the governor. At the same time, 
because of their relations toith the scheme, they would he in full 
possession of the facts of the situation and form a very valuable 
adjunct to the state system.'* 

Alexander Johnson, general secretary of the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, writes: 

"In a state where the leading citizens; that is, those of most in- 
fluence, are patriotic, high-minded and intelligent, there is no ques- 



tion in my mind that the best results can be obtained by a system 
of local boards, under the superrlsion of a board of state charities. 
All that is advisable in the way of uniformity can be obtained by 
this plan, and there is less danger of a level of dull mediocrity than 
by the othisr scheme. No salaried board of experts, even if the sal- 
aries were high enough to command the services of such people as 
now serve the state without fee from motives of patriotism, could 
command the respect for a judgment upon its own work, which a 
board of state charities of the right type and which has established 
rigbt irelatlons with the public, can command for its judgm^ewt upon 
tlie'^or'k of others. It is interesting to notice that the need of a 
"board of supervision, in addnition to a board of control, has recently 
been recognized in Minnesota and Kansas, where such boards have 
been established. 

Dr. Henry M. Hurd, superintendent of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, and formerly in the insane service in Michigan, 
writes: 

"My own Judgment is very clear that, in addition to a board of 
government and administaration ♦♦♦♦♦♦* there should 
continue to be a board. of inspection and criticism, with power to 
present recommendations. The experience in New York in this 
respect should be of value to the institutions of Illinois. The State 
Charities Aid Association of New York, with power of inspection 
and recommendation only, accomplishes an extremely useful and 
' lmp<^tant work. It is very desirable that a body be established 
It^etwieeift 0|i the one hand the people and cm the other the adminiff- 
tration and governors of public institutions capable of making te- 
partial investigations and unbiased recommendations/' 

Professor Charles R. Uend^erson of the chair of Speiology in th^ 
University of Chicago, writes: 

''But in any case, whatever may be the d^islon as to the adminis- 
tration of our public charities and correctional institutions, we must 
insist on regaining the Board of 8tate Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities. In all the discussion connected with the present agitation, I 
have seen not one single suggestion or argument that had a pwrticih 
of force against this board. If it were blotted out of existence by some 
unwise act today, we should in a short time discover that we had 
turned -over imm^ense powers of administration to a few persons 
vHthout the means of impartial public inspection and supervision. 

"It wiU be rem^cnbered that a few years ago the legislature of 
Minnesota, under similar circumstances, abolished the state board 
of supervision and introduced a central board of control with paid 
officials. But very soon the legislature saw the mistake which it 
.hadnadeand corrected that mistake by creating a board of super- 
vifitoi unda: another name, but with essentially the same duties. 

"Why ^ould not the Legislature of Illinois learn wisdom from 
this experience? 

"What kind of intelligent man can read the history of the board 
of supervision of our neghboring state of Indiana, without discov- 
ering that it has been the single agent of the greatest educational 
Importance in this field in the history of the middle west? No board 
of control has had anything like the educational influence on public 
oi)i&lon Which has been enjoyed by the state board in Indiana, and 
in a very high degree, similar boards have exerted a similar in- 
fluence in other states, both east and west" 

Opinions FROM Independent Men. 

Your Excellency will please note that the men quoted in the fore- 
going are not in the service of any state and therefore are free to 
express, individual opinions. There is no personal reason why they 
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«ld either defend or commend the idea of a supervisory board, 
rept on belief and conscience. All are studious men of wide attain- 
ats. 

Centralizd Estimate and Purchase. 

rhose who oppose the board of control, and all centralized systems 
estimate and purchase, declare that such systems do not save over 
: system of individual purchase. We have seen no demonstration 
this as to staples. The strong point in the board of control system 
he mass of statistics its advocates submit to prove that, even if they 
! not up to grade in the specialties of the institutions, which some of 
m deny, they do save money on staples. Corporations that have 
nbined save money over separate corporate purchase. While it is 
e that charitable institutions are not business organizations run for 
rofit, the business side is of very great importance. McMiey is saved 
central boards of estimate and purchase by reducing waste, by 
^ing staples at uniform, preferred figures, and by paying rigidly for 
at they get as determined by chemical analyses and other forms of 
ting deliveries. 

New York Saving as an Example. 

Taking as an example the system of the New York Commissicm in 

nacy, which buys through a committee of stewards on estimates 

ised and maximum prices fixed by the commission, nineteen years 

), according to C. A. Mosher, secretary of the committee oir joint 

xhase of supplies of the New Yoric State Commission in Lunaqr, 

prices paid for coffee ranged from i6 cents a pound for coffee that 

S two-thirds chickory, to 22 cents a pound. Now a uniform 3's to 

Bourbon Santos, bought green and roasted at the Utica* hospital 

all the hospitals, costs 16 cents a pound. To quote a part of a 

ttographic interview with Mr. Mosher: 

"For the past fifteen years a central purchasing agency, looated 
at Utica, for the purchase of coffee and spices, has been in cadBtence. 
Before the year 1892, these purchases were made IndiYidually by the 
hospitals. As there was a great discrepancy in the prices paid, the 
matter was taken up by the commission in order that unadulterated 
spices might be furnished at a minimum price and a grade of coffee 
established. 

"Prices ranging on coffee at that time varied from 16 cents to 22 
cents per pound. The Question was asked why 16 cent coffee would 
do at one hospital and another should pay 22 cents. The matter 
was taken up and gone into very thoroughly and on chemical 
analysis the 16 cent goods was found to consist of two-thirds 
chickory. 

In order that these supplies might be absolutely under control, 
an appropriation by the lunacy commission was made for the erec- 
tion of a coffee roasting and spice grinding plant at Utica, the idea 
being to purchase coffee in the green, roast it and reship it as the 
hospitals might order. After the completion of the plant, and the 
grade of coffee having been established, known as 3*s to 4's Boiurbon 
Santos, a purchase was made in New York city of several hundred 
bags, the goods shipped to Utica, roasted and distributed to the hos- 
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pitals at a cost to the institutions of 14 cents per ponnd*^ showing 
a saving over the price paid formerly for a coffee which contained 
two-thirds chickory of two cents per poiind, and a saving on the 
price as paid by some of the institutions of eight cents per pound. 

"The spices were purchased whole and, ground at Utica, thereby 
insuring absolute purity. 

"This department is run on a *no profit plan/ only a percentage 
over the cost is charged sufficient to maintain the plant in good 
order, 

"In addition to the above, many other supplies aire purchased and 
distributed from Utica. As an illustration of the advantages to be 
gained by this method, I mention the following: Carboa paper, 
pens, tooth brushes, typewriter ribbons, etc., etc. When the hos- 
pitals bought separately, the quantity for each institution would vair 
from one-half dozen to two dozen ribbons and the prices WBre from 
$6.00 to $9.00. They are purchased now in quantities of two to five 
gross lots and supplied the institutions at $4.26 per dozen*. Pens 
are purchased in 300 gross lots. Former price from 35 cents to 40 
cents, now 28 cents. Carbon paper, $1.00 per box, formerly $1.50. 

"In conclusion, it is only proper to add that, under the present 
system better grades of supplies in general are being furnished 
than under the old insanity law." 

In Mr. Mosher's statiement, appended hereto as an eichiibit, y/iVL be 
found descriptions of the methods of buying flour, tea and other 
staples and a history of the development of the present system of 
purchase. 

Now an examination of the monthly purchase sheets of the Illinois 
State charitable -institutions will show discrepancies resembling those 
mentioned by Mr. Mosher as existing in New York 19 years ago. 

A comparison of the expenses of the Nevj York state hospitals for 
the insane and like institutions in Illinois for the fiscal year 1907, 
shows that New York with 13 institutions and 26,618 insane had a per 
capita of $183.83, while Illinois with six institutions (not including 
Menard) and 9,214 insane had a per capita of $158.54, or $25.29 less 
than New York. New York spends more per capita for salaries, 
food supplies and fuel, light and water than does Illinois, while Illinois 
spends more per capita for clothing, medical supplies and miscellaneous 
classifications than does New York. For a more detailed comparison 
see exhibit in the appendix. 

What all this means would require a long and patient study of the 
methods, medication, qualities and average prices paid in New York 
state for commodities and a comparison in detail with like data in 
Illinois. But we suspect that Illinois is not spending as much per 
capita as it should, that in 1907 too much medicine was used, and that 
local conditions would account for other differences. Of the two sys- 
tems and policies we believe New York has the better. 

Light Shed by Geography. 

We have presented historical data for the consideration of your 
Excellency regarding the two systems of administration. Geographi- 
cally the divisions are as follows: 
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States Having Boards of Charities. 

States which have Boards of Charities are : 

California, Conn^ticut, lUinois, Louisi^zUEt^ Massfu^husetts, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Colpradb, District of Columbia,. Indiana^ 
Biaryland,. Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, South Dakota, Virginia, Wyom^ 
lng-^19. 

New York has a board of charities 0ver charitable institutions aild 
reformatories and institutions for feebly minded and epileptics and 
crippled and defonned chitdren, in all 17 institutions, jt also has th^ 
state charities aid society referred to in the foregoing. Furthermore 
there is, as stated in. the fpregding, a fiiscal supervisor over the state 
fcharitable institutions. Maine is how agitating the establishment of ^ 
ix)ard of charities and sb is Maryland. The District of Coliinibia has 
a board of visitors for the government hospital for the insane ill 
Washington. 

The following states have boards of control: - , : . 

Ari^ibna, Kansas, Minnesota, Washington, Iowa, . Kentucky, Rhqde Island, 
Wisconsin — ^8. 

Georgia has a prison commission. Nebraska has a board of public 
lands and buildings. New Jersey has a state board of children's 
guardians^ New York has a commission in lunacy, which is a board 
of control over thirteen hospitals for the insanci and. a superintendent 
of state prisons. There are agitations in favor of a greater central 
purchasing system in New York, to take in all state charitable, penal 
and reformatory institutions, and in Massachusetts and Ohio. 

It will be noted that the extreme board of control idea is found in 
western states which are young and of comparatively small population 
and in Rhode Island, where the so-called board of state charities has 
been for some 30. years, a board of control of a group of institutions 
situated upon one large farm. 

Best of Both Systems for Illinois. 

It would be almost an endless task to provide your Excellency with 
all the pros and cons of this long, animated controversy over the 
board of charities and the board of control systems. It seems to your 
board that the economies of a central system of estimate and regulation 
of prices warrant the adoption of that system in this State. It seems 
further that the unbusinesslike system of having a board of control 
which performs work and then inspects that work will not do here. 
The pendulum, it seems, has swung too far under the impulse of the 
economy of the board of control system. It is coming back. Can your 
Excellency imagine the audit and inspection of a bank, in behalf of 
the depositors by its own executive officers ? We believe that by com- 
bining the best features of the board of charities and local trustees 
with the best features of the board of control system Illinois will 
secure a broad, elastic and satisfactory arrangement, provided always 
that honest and efficient officials are at the helm. 

"Efficient administration," says Dr. William A. White, superinten- 
dent of the government hospital for the insane at Washington, "is 
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necessarily an effort at harmonious compromise between the extremes 
of centralization and individuality." 

We believe we have presented historical arguments that validly de- 
mand the retention of a boari^ of charities, -which finds expression in 
the non-salaried members of the. proposed board of administration, 
our first alternative suggestion set forth in the foregoing, and which is 
preserved bodily in Alternative No. 2. 

Our suggestions are built on the general model of a business corpo- 
ration. The people of Illinois are the stock holders. The seventeen 
State charitable institutions are the property to be administered. Execu- 
tive officers are provided to manage and be responsible for the con- 
duct of the business, A board of directors, the non-paid officials, is 
provided to review the work of the executive officers and report to the 
stockholders thereon. 

When the General Assembly and the public are made aware of the 
contents of this communication, your Board of Charities believes they 
will desire to call a halt on what seems to be a precipitate endeavor 
to solve a great problem in a short period of time. We believe much 
more satisfactory results would be obtained if we were given time and 
money to work out your Excellency's policy in a calm, deliberate, and 
studious manner with the aid of others. 

Let the ffnal result be the combined judgment of persons who know 
the ins and outs and the pitfalls of public charity administrations. 

Appended hereto and made a part of this communication are Ae 
exhibits enumerated at the head of the appendix. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frank Billings, President, 
Julia C. Lathrop, 
Emil G. Hirsch^ 
John T. McAnally, 
Clara P. Bourland. 
William C. Graves, 

Executive Officer and Secretary, 
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The following e^dbibits are submitted as they provide expert opin- 
ions of all sorts. Dr. Owen Copp, executive officer and secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Insanity, submitted a quantity of 
literature in favor of the supervisory Board of Charities and local 
trustees, which is the system in Massachusetts. He wrote no letter. 

Following are the exhibits : 

EXHIBIT A— Letter from Dr. William A. White, Superintendent Govern- 
ment Hospital JTor the Insane, Washington, D. C. 

EXHIBIT B — ^Letter from Alexander Johnson, General Secretary National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, former Secretary Indiana State Board 
of Charity, and former Superintendent Fort Wayne School for Feeble-minded. 

EXHIBIT C— Letter and statement from Dr. William Mabon, Superinten- 
dent and Medical Director, Manhattan State Hospital for the Insane, New 
York City, former Superintendent WlUard State Hospital, WiUard, New York; 
former Superliiteudent St Lawrence State Hospital, Ogdensbur^, New York: 
former General Superintendent Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, New York 
City; and former President New York State Commission in Lunacy. 

EXHI3XT D — ^Letter from Dr. Robert E. HiU, Secretary New York State 
Board of Charities. 

EXHIBIT B — ^Letter from T. E. McGarr, Secretary New York State Com- 
mission in Lunacy. 

EXHIBIT F — ^Leter from Dr. Henry M. Hurd, Superintendent the John 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., and formerly Superintendent of the Flint, 
Michigan State Hospital for the Insane. 

EXHIBIT G — ^Letter from Prof. Charles R. Henderson of the Chair of 
Sociology in the XTnlversity of Chicago. 

EXHIBIT H— Letter from Dr. S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia. 

EXHIBIT I — ^Letter from Dr. H. B. Howard, Superintendent Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, Mass., member of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Insanity, and formerly Superintendent of the State Institution at 
Tewksbury, Mass. Doctor Howard has been selected to be the superinten- 
dent of the new Peter Bent Brlgham Hospital to be built by the Harvard 
Medical School. 

EXHIBIT J— Letter from Mr. Amos W. Butler, former President National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, and Secretary of the Indiana Board 
of State Charities. . 

EXHIBIT K — ^Letter from Rutherford Piatt, member of the Ohio Board of 
State Charities. 

EIXHIBIT L — ^Letter from Jeffery R. Brackett, member Massachusetts State 
Board of Charities. 

EXHIBIT M — ^Letter from Fred G. Pettigrove, member Massachusetts Board 
of Prison Commissioners. 

EXHIBIT N— ^Interview with Charles A. Mosher, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Joint Purchase of Supplies of the New York State Commission in 
Lunacy. 

EXHIBIT O — ^Letter from F. S. Treat, Secretary Iowa Board of Control 
of State Institutions. 
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EXHIBIT P — ^Letter from F. W. Knapp, Secretary the Board of Control of 
the Charitable Institutions of the state of ICansas. 

EXHIBIT Q— Letter from C. C. Aspinwall, Secretary State of Washington 
State Board of Control. 

EXHIBIT R — ^Letter from J. D. Mills, Secretary Minnesota Board of C<m- 
trol of State Institutions. 

EXHIBIT S — ^Editorial from the St Paul Pioneer Press entitled "Uncalled- 
for Changes." 

EXHIBIT T — Editorial from the St. Paul Dispatch entitled "More Cand(Mr 
Needed." 

EXHIBIT U— Letter from» Judge A. J. Mi^, Trustee Michigan State Asy- 
lum for the Insane at Kalamazoo. — - 

EXHIBIT V — ^Letter from James J. Riggs, Secretary Arizona Board of Con- 
trol. 

EXHIBIT W— Comparative financial statement New York and Illinois Hos- 
pitals for the Insane by Col. Frank D. Whipp^ Illinois Institution and De- 
partment Auditor; 



EXHIBIT A. : 
GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
William A. White, M. D., Superintendent. 

Washington, D. C, March 23, 1908. . 

Mr. Wm, C. Graves, Secretary Illinois State Board of Charities, Hotel towr- 

aine, Boston, Mass. 

My Deas Mb. Graves — ^Pursuant to your request when you werei fi^t tjisi !»»- 
pltal last week I will endeavor to sot forth in writing somei of th€i ide^ t|iat 
I have as to the necessary conditions for efficiient charity orga&izattoii and a^ 
ministration in your state. 

That organization and centralization of power are necessary for efficiency 
ought not at this date he questioned, and yet the fact that Illinois fisr 
example, has not administered its institutions on any such principle indi: 
cates to some extent the necessity for setting forth the advantages to he 
g^ned hy modern methods. It is of course a fundamental pi*inciple .of:e^ 
ficient organization that while power is centralized, it Should he done ooily 
in such a way as to permit a certain amount of individuality on the parted 
the several units necessitated hy their difterent constitutions and aims, Cen- 
tralization and individuality therefore seem to he extremes, neither one of 
which should he followed without due consideration for the other. Effldent 
administration is necessarily an efTort at harmonious compromise. 

In general it may he said that the reasons for proper organization are for 
the purpose of hringing the several institutions into close organic connection, 
one with another. Where many institutions are maintained in the same 
state under absolutely independent management some will he very m^neb 
better conducted than others. With a proper system of organisation these 
institutions can be brought into such close relation, one with another,, that 
all of their methods will pass in review and the poorer institutions will thus 
gain the advantage of the more advanced, methods in the better institutions. 
The tendency will thus be to raise the standard all along the line to the 
standard of the best institution. Thus the maximum benefit tiiat is gained, 
for where a proper system prevails the minute this end has been reached^ 
the institutions will be stimulated to competing with one another in gaining 
the best results. 

To gain the ends outlined above It is necessary to have the centralization 
of authority over groups of institutions in a small number of persons, usually 
designated by the name "commission." In the State of Illinois there are 
numerous types of charifhble institutions and I am somewhat impressed with 
the desirability of grouping them under three heads. The Institutions cuing 
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tor the insane, the feeUe-mlnded, and the epileptic, might he goyerned by a 
commission in lunacy. The institutions caring for the criminal classes would 
come under a prison commission, while all the other miscellaneous institu- 
tions Buch as Orphans^ Homes, Industrial Home for the Blind, School for 
the Deaf, etc., would be grouped under a third commission, which might per- 
haps be called the charities commission. This would bring groups of in- 
ttitutions haying in the main the same kind of management and the same 
Objects in view together. 

The commission goyerhing these institutions would have what would 
practically amount to supreme administrative authority oyer them and wouIq 
perform practically all of the duties that are. now performed, as I under- 
stand, by the: trustees. The commission should be composed of salaried men^ 
I should say three in number, for each gtoup of institutions, and in the in- 
stance of the Commission inXiunacy, at least one miember should be a physir 
cian. It is not so important in the other two. commissions. One of the three 
members of each commission should be a lawyer of some standing. OommiSr 
sions constituted in this way could bring the heads of the several institutions 
under them together at f requ^t intervals, would visit the institutions them- 
selves at frequient intervals, would be in a position to know all that trans- 
pired in the several institutions under their control and would have power 
to prescribe uniform rules and regulations. They would be naturally in a 
•position ta secure needed legislation and to control expenditures. 

To properly secure the advantages of centralized authority I am of the 
opinion that if three tommissions as above suggested were in existence, it 
would be wise to have a fourth power, known as the Board of Ck)ntrol, com- 
posed of the presidents of the three commissions, and the president of the 
State Board of Charities, who would be president of the Board of Control, 
e^^tflcio. I am not aware that this type of organization exists anywhere, but 
in reviewing the Illinois situation it came forcibly to my mind as the natural 
result of the several charitable institutions being governed by commissions. 

The reason for the creation of the Board of Control is two-fold. In the 
first instance the separation of the institutions into three divisions, controlled 
by three separate commissions, is, and must of necessity be, more or less arbi- 
traryi The fields of the several commissions naturally touch, and at places 
Overlap, so that there must constantly arise questions of their relations to 
one another and of certain things which they have in common. The Board 
of Control would naturally have to deal with this class of questions. 

Secondly — ^The organization of the charities under the heads of three sep- 
ttrate cbmmisdions would make it desirable to create certain central officers, 
particularly a central purchasing agent, who would have duties in conn^tion 
with all three departments. Such officers would naturally come under the 
administrative authority or the Board of Control. I think also that it is no 
small advantage of such a board that the president ex-offlcit) would be the 
president of the Board of Charitiiens, a man serving the state in a high capacity 
without remuneration, without authority of appointment, or expenditure of 
State fundtf-4n other words, without State patronage, and yet before whom 
practically the entire operation of the charities of the State will pass in re- 
view. 

' One: Of the^ most important fields for improvement in administration under 
the Schemes outlined is in the 'fiscal management of the several institutions, 
and nowhere can a greater stride be inade with greater ease in all probability 
than in the matter of the purchase of supplies. I understand that the several 
State Institutions^ in Illinois act entirely independently in these matters, the 
boards of trustees buying for their own institutions, so that there are some 
seventeen separate purchasing agencies scattered throughout the State. This 
method of procedure in administration is pernicious and should not be per- 
mitted to exist a day longer than is necessary; Anyone who has had exper- 
ience with such conditions knows exactly what a review of the existing condi- 
tions will demonstrate, and which has already been set forth to some extent in 
a statement of the Board of State Commissioners of Public Charities under the 
dats of'Novemher 10, 1907, which shows some of the articles purchased and 
their coet.to.the aevenj institutions. For example, I find fresh carcasses of 
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beef, which mtust of neeessity be one of the large itema for which money is 
expended, are purchased at prices varying all the way from $5.10 to 49.66 a 
hundred weight, a variation in one of the staple articles purdiased of nearly 
100 per cent In the same way if we look at another item*, which must be 
also one of the very large items purchased, namely, coal, we find the TariatiQn 
in price to be all the way from $1.16 per ton to $4.80 per ton, considerably 
over 300 per cent variation. Neither of these variations can be aoeoanted for 
by differences in carrying rates. They are due to purely local coHditiOBfl^ 
probably in some instances to the control of trade by a single firm in a given 
locality and the absence, therefore, of competition. 

There is now being considered in the District of Columbia the desirability 
of a central purchasing agenit for all government supplies. A review of the 
situation which formed the basis of the argument for such a bill showed that 
right here in the city of Washington the different departments were paying 
prices for the same comlnodities that varied in some instances several hun- 
dred per cent. , 

Another thing which the statement above quoted from ^dhows in common 
is- that the quality of supplies when purchased by separata institutloius with- 
out centralized control varies materially. For example,. some Institutions use 
Rio coffee, some a Mocha, some a Java, and some a mixed coffee, at all sorts 
of prices. Some institutions buy beans, others do not, etc., and ao on all 
through the list. .^ . • 

Similar inequalities would undoubtedly be found if the statistics were avail- 
able as to the per capita consumption of the standard articles of diet in the 
different hospitals. For example, when I came to this institution I found that 
there was a variation in the standard articles of diet between ttie difCerent 
departments running as high as 100 per cent in some instances. All this 
means that some hospitals are getting more than they deserve >and others 
are getting less than they deserve, or it means nothing. All of these materials 
both as to quantities and quality should be standardized, and an almost in- 
variable experience of such standardizing is a saving of money. Whether 
this would be true in Illinois I do not know, perhaps not, as I am infonned 
that the per capita cost of maintenance of the insane is appropriated upon 
the basis of $130.00 per annum. This is entirely too low, and I oannot con- 
ceive how good care can be given at any such figure. A study of the situation, 
however, along lines indicated above would show whether this amount of 
money was or was not sufficient, and in any case, no matter what was the 
error, mistakes could be corrected. 

I have heard the contention that a central purchasing agency would not be 
an economy, because a man located at Springfield or Chicago could not buy 
for institutions all over the State. It is of course understood, and it seems 
almost unnecessary to mention it, that the duty of the general purchasing 
agent would be to prepare specifications, forms of ccmtraot, d^ne methods 
of presenting bids, samples, etc., and would in all probability prepare a form 
upon which would be printed the name and location of all of the several in- 
stitutions, an estimate of the probable amount of a given commodity deotred, 
the railroad connections, and all other necessary information. Bids would 
probably be received for the whole contract, or for institutions separately, 
and the purchasing agent would reserve the right to accept tiie Md as a 
whole, or to accept any part of it. This would mean that instead of an insti- 
tution, for example, the Training School for Girls at Geneva, purchasing 100 
pounds of coffee, a contract for coffee would be let for several thousand 
pounds. One of the advantages that would be gained by purchasing in large 
quantities is that competition would not be bounded by geographical limita- 
tions. The only difference in price as between the different institutions 
would result from the difference in carrying rates because of the greater or 
less distance from the point of supply. 

There would of course under this arrangement be located at eadh institu- 
tion a resident steward. After the purchasing agent had let his contract for 
the supplies for the several institutions throughout th6 State, these stewards 
would be notified and they would then order from the contractor material 
under the contract from time to time as their institution required it» sending 
a duplicate of such order to the central purchasing agent for hl». informa- 
tion. 
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There should be ^tached to the central purchasing agent's department a 
chemist delegated by the State, if there is a State department of Oh^adlstry, 
i£ not there should be such a position in ooimejstion with the purghasing 
jE|gent'B department created. The ehemist should have the function of as- 
isisting the purchasing ag^it in the preparation of specifications. Many com- 
modities that ar^ bought have to haye the specificatioiis written upcm the 
basis of their chemical analysis; for example, vinegar, turpentine, syrups, 
.wliite lead, engine and cylinder oils and coal. There should also be a de- 
partment in the laboratory for testing materials for construction, such as road 
materials, cement and the like. Proper specifications can then not only be 
prepared, but if any of the institutions receive material which they believe 
to be below the grade contracted for, a sample can be sent to the laboratory 
«&d it can be deterzhined wlwth^r it meets the reqtiiremeiitB or not. 
. The central imrchsjaihg agent, under the authoHty of the Board of Ckmtrol, 
would from time to time cail meetings of the stewards of the several in8ti'> 
tutions for the purpose of discussing their several needs, and at the same 
time putting them in possession of the information which naturally he would 
hove regarding the market conditions, contract methods, forms of specifi- 
cations, etc, etc., and receiving from them their opinions as to the character 
of the several articles purchased and their desirability for their particular 
institutions, so that from time to timie the character of the specifications in 
view of this knowledge could be varied to suit conditions. 

Another general ofi&ce that might with advantage come under the Board oi 
Control would be a traveling auditor* A great many large corporate inter- 
^ts emi^oy such a person. His function would be to go about from insti- 
tution to institution making unannounced visits, auditing the accoimts of 
the several institutions and from time to time bringing the accountants to- 
gether for conference in the same way as the stewards are br6u^t together 
by the purchasing agent. 

There should be assigned to the Board of Ocmtrol from the Attorney Gen- 
toil's office, or there should be created the position of an attorney for the 
purpose of advising tae board of legal matters. 

I imderstand that the State has an architect. Of course all plans for the 
construction of additions to existing institutions or for the building of new 
institutions would naturally be prepared in his office and submitted to the 
proper commission for approval or modification, and for subsequent submit- 
tal to the Board of Control. This would insure a careful study of each prob- 
lem and would insure practically uniform cost of construction in the several 
institutions of the State, rather than have to depend upon a practice which 
may exist under present conditions, the amount of influence a specifie indi- 
vidual and institution may be able to bring to bear upon the appropiriating 
committee of the Legislature. 

Eiach institution should have a Board of Visitors composed of representa- 
tive citizens in the community from which the institution draws its inmates. 

These visitors should be appointed by the Governor, and serve without 
compensation. Each board should have at least one medical man and one 
legal man on it, and I think it would be a good practice though not a matter 
for inclusion in the statute, to appoint if possible one of the leading news- 
paper men of the district. The function of the board would be largely visitor- 
ial and recommendatory, standing in a position between the institution and 
the public, seeing that while the institution does its work efficiently it is at 
the same time protected from imjust criticism and attack. The presence of a 
newspaper man on the board would give the board access to an influential 
organ when they might need it to express themselves to the public. 

The several boards would naturally have meetings at stated intervals and 
the minutes of these meetings should be prepared in quintuplicate, and a 
copy sent to the Governor, a copy to the Board of Charities, a copy to the 
Board of Control and a copy to the proper commission. In this scheme of ar- 
rangements naturally many of the duties now prescribed as belonging to the 
present Boards of Trustees would be taken up by the several commissions 
and the Board of Control 
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No scheme such as I have suggested can be successfully carried out unless 
the Incumbents in the several offices are protected by efficient Civil Service. 
Tenure of office must be assured in order to obtain the services of competent 
men who are devoting their lives to phllanthrophic work, and having obtain- 
-ed their services to retain them^. In no department of the State's interests is 
the spoils system that goes so frequently with political m)achine control mora 
pernicious in its effects than in the charities departments. In the varidos 
fiscal administrative offices of the State the spoils system Usually at the 
worst dissipates wastefuUy the public funds. When the system, however, 
touches the Charities Departments it threatens the. lives, the health and the 
happiness of the thousands who are dependent upon charity, and are the 
wards of the State. With reference to this department the State's responsi- 
bility is greater than that with reference to its finance, and when it fails t» 
meet this responsibility, its moral obliciuity is in proportion. For a State like 
Illinois, which I understand has not a dollar of bonded indebtedness, to as- 
sume other than a liberal policy towards its charities is, to my mind, inde- 
fensible. 

. .The scheme outlined above would of course necessitate, as indicated witfc 
reference to the board of visitors, a re-adjustment of duties and responsi- 
bilities. For example, not only would the duties now. given to the Board of 
Trustees be largely dedicated in other directions, but those connected with a 
considerable portion of the duties which I believe are jiow entrusted to the 
boards of trustees would come more distinctly within the purview of the 
Board of Control. This would leave the Board of Charities with visitorial 
authority, and power to recommend directly to the €}oyernor. At the same 
time, because of their relations with the scheme, they would be in full pos- 
session of the facts of the situation and form a very valuable adjunct to the 
State system. # 

The scheme outlined is of course a very comprehensive one and intended 
for a large charities organization. Whether such a comprehensive scheme, 
or one somewhat similar, is required in the State of Illinois must rest with 
those wha are intimately familiar with conditions there. The general prin- 
ciples of organization and centralization of authority, however remain the 
same whether the central administrative body be small and simple, or large 
and more complex to meet broader problems. 

I have of course not pretended to go into detail in this matter but just to 
outline a scheme in its broad generalities. I trust you may find in it some- 
thing suggestive and useful. 

Respectfully yours, 

Wm. a. White, Superintendent 

P. S. — I am returning you copy of your report on the administration of the 
Illinois Institutions, and will send you when they come from the press, copies 
of our forms of contract and specifications, and anything else I think might 
be useful to you. 



EXHIBIT B. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION; 

Office of Qenebal Secbetabt. , . 

Alexandeb Johnson, Secretary. 

No. 2139 Pennsylvania St, 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 28, 1908. 

Mr. Wm. C. Graves, Secretary Board of Street Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities, Springfield, Til. 

My Deab Sib— Your request for some opinions with regard to boards of 
control and boards of charities, and some information as to the history of 
the boards, and the long-standing controversy between them, is before me. 

First, as to the history. So far, the boards of control have been found 
most adapted to the younger states, and those with few institutions. The 
on]y exception, as to the age of the state, that I know of, is the one in Rhode 
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Island, wheriB the so-called Board of State Charities has been, for some thirty 
years or more, a Board of Control of a group of institutions situated upon 
one large farm. The unique method of this board you will find explained in 
the conference proceedings in a report from Rhode Island, in the volume for 
1880; page xliii, and again in the report in the volume for 1906, page 66. 

The extreme of the Board of Control system is found in certain Western 
states, where three or four state officers, the Governor, the secretary of state, 
the auditor or the treasurer, constitute a Board of Control for the Institutions; 
or in the plan which we find in Canada, where one of the Ministers of the 
Crown has the busines of certain institutions in his portfolio, with one or 
more inspectors as the active agents of control. This is the antithesis of the 
other plan whose essential features are a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor for each institution and all the institutions supervised by a Board 
of State Charities with no executive function. 

There has been, as far as I know, only one instance, that of Minnesota, 
when a Board of State Charities has been permanently supplanted by a Board 
of Control. The case of Wisconsin is not parallel, since the two boards worked 
Bide by side for many years, the Board of State Charities having consider- 
able executive powers, so that combining the work that each was doing, ap- 
peared almost a natural evolution. Some years ago the state of Michigan 
tried the experiment of a Board of Control, without giving up the Board of 
State Charities, although it may be presumed that the intention was to give 
it up if the Board of Control proved successful. I do not know anything about 
the particulars, but the experiment was abandoned after a brief trial. 

In the opinion of a great many people of large experience in public affairs, 
it does not seem probable that a supervising Board of State Charities, and an 
executive Board of Control which should have charge of all the institutions 
of the State, would co-exist without hurtful friction and misunderstanding. 

The arguments for and against the two kinds of boards are clearly set 
forth in many t>assages in the conference volumes, especially in that for 1895. 
See a series of debates begining on pages 286, 367 and 442. 

The chief arguments advanced for Boards of Control instead of local Boards 
of Trustees, have been those of financial economy, but it is questionable if 
the expected economy has been realized. 

The chief arguments in favor of local boards, instead of one Board of Con- 
trol, are that the varying needs of each institution can best be met by a local 
board, and that the personal interest of public spirited citizens, who feel an 
individual responsibility, conduces to efficiency, while they naturally enlist 
also the interest of a large circle of their acquaintances, and so bring the 
institutions in touch with the general public. 

The chief arguments against boards of control are that their tendency is 
towards the exaltation of what is called the "business" of the institutions, 
i. e., the purchase of supplies and other financial management, to the detri- 
ment of the "work'* of the institutions, i. e., the cure of the insane, the re- 
formation of the criminal, the education of the defective or the children; and 
towards the danger of the creation of a vast and powerful political machine. 
The chief arguments against local boards are the dangers of extravagance, 
and of each board regarding its institution by itself, rather than as a part 
of the whole system of the State's government; which may lead to undue in- 
fluence and the securing of an inordinate amount of support by the institu- 
tion whose board includes the most influential people, or the best lobbyists, 
to the detriment of other institutions not so well equipped. 

An assertion which has been frequently made by advocates of each plan 
against the other, is that the plan criticised tends to give too much authority 
to the superintendent, the boards merely meeting to register his will. As this 
appears on both sides of the controversy, it may be disregarded. 

It will be readily seen that all these arguments depend for their validity 
upon the quality of the personnel of the respective boards. Given the right 
kind of high-grade members, any of the systems now in use can be efficient 
and successful, while with careless, indifferent or corrupt administration, no 
system can be efficient. The quality of the government of the State is no 
higher than that of the average of its citizens. Where the public, and the 
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public officials, set party success above good government, administration will 
be of a low order. 

In a state where the leading citizens, that is those of most influence, are 
patriotic, high-minded and intelligent, there is no question in my mind that 
the best results can be obtained by a system of local boards under the super- 
vision of a Board of State Charities. All that is advisable in the way of uni- 
formiity can be obtained by this plan, and there is less danger of a level of 
dull mediocrity than by the other scheme. 

Under an autocratic government, conducted by a benevolent despot, the 
plan that I mentioned above, as being that of Canada, would undoubtedly 
be the best It is easy to find a few high-grade, intelligent and faithful of- 
ficials, and, in an autocracy of sufficient strength, the support of public opinion 
might be disregarded. Under an intelligent democracy, it is in my opinion 
equally indubitable that the plan of local boards, carefully appointed by a 
Governor who sets good administration above party expediency, and who be- 
lieves that "He who best serves his state, best serves his party," working 
under the supervision of a Board of State Charities, composed of a group of 
the most intelligent and patriotic citizens of the State, contains the best hope 
of the best care of the dependent, defective and delinquent classes. The final 
court of appeal in our country is to the public opinion of the majority. When 
a Board of State Charities realizes this and keeps near the common people, 
doing its work of supervision as the eye and brain of the whole State, of every 
party, not merely of the present administration, and takes the public into itis 
confidence to the fullest possible extent, it deserves and it wins the confidence 
of the people of the State. Then it becomes the State's most useful depart- 
ment of government. It then needs no arbitrary power. Its judgments are 
respected, and its advice is heeded by all. 

No salaried board of experts, even if the salaries were high enough to com- 
mand the services of such people as now serve the State, without fee, from 
motives of patriotism, could command the respect for a judgment upon its 
ovm work, which a Board of State Charities of the right type and which has 
established right relations with the public, can command for its judgments 
upon the work of others. 

It is interesting to notice that the need of a board of supervision in addi- 
tion to a board of control has recently been recognized in Minnesota and 
Kansas, where such boards have been established. 

There are certain large economies to be obtained by co-ordination of the 
business departments of the institutions. The purchase of certain classes 
of supplies may be pooled with advantage. Certain uniformities of salarieB 
and classification of employments may be established with advantage; but 
these are possible without concentration of administration in a single board; 
and the degree to which combined purchase is economical is quite limited. 
Combined action by the institution stewards can be easily arranged, as soon 
as the various administrations really prefer the best interests of the state to 
the interests of their locality. But it is not true that all the purchasing can be 
done to advantage, on a plan of complete centralization. The needs of the in- 
stitutions are as diverse as their classes of inmates. Between the north and 
south of a large state, even institutions of the same class have diverse needs, 
arising from the former habits of their inmates. A large amount of indi- 
vidual purchasing will always be found necessary. 

Should any specific question occur to you which I may be able to answer, 
out of a somewhat varied experience in inspection of institutions and in the 
administration of a large institution, under inspection, I shall be glad to an- 
swer them if in my power. In the meanwhile, I am. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Alexander Johnson, 
General Secretary National Conference of Charities and Correction. 
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EXHIBIT C. 

STATE OF NEW YORK— MANHATTAN STATE HOSPITAL. 

Ward's Island, New York City. 

'Wm. Mabon, M. D., Superintendent and Medical Director: 

Maboh» 25, 1908. 

Mr, William C. Graves, care Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass: 

Deab Mb. Graves — I am sending you herewith two copies of the memoranda 
I dictated yesterday. 

Under separate cover I am sending a set of printed specifications sent out 
by the Purchasing Committee of Hospital Stewards for the New York State 
Hospitals. 

Very truly yours, 

W. Mabon, Superintendent. 
Encls. 

Memoranda for Mr. Graves: 

The policy to be adopted for the supervision, management and control of 
the charitable institutions of a large state is as follows: 

(1). A central board to be appointed by the governor, and confirmed by 
the senate, with a sufficient appropriation for the expenses of this board to 
employ clerks and heads of departments, etc 

(2). E28timates for the supplies of the institutions should be submitted 
once a quarter to such board for revision as to quantity, quality and price. 
This revision to be made after the estimates have been thoroughly examined 
by a competent auditor, who shall keep in his office periodicals, trade jour- 
nals, price lists, etc., so as to be always familiar with trade conditions. His 
comments on quantities, qualities and revision should then be submitted to 
the central board for action, and if necessary, allow the superintendent of 
the institution to attend and explain his object in estimating. 

(3). A joint committee of hospital stewards or superintendents repre- 
senting all the institutions in the state should be organized for the pur- 
pose of inviting bids and making joint purchases of such articles as in the 
judgment of this committee it is advisable and for the best interests of the 
state institutions to purchase in this way. Before making the purchase, the 
quantities required for a given period should be submitted to the central 
board for action. This arrangement does away with the necessity of organiz- 
ing and maintaining a separate purchasing board, and is better for the rea- 
son that the committee, being composed of men of experience in institutions, 
are more apt to be in touch with the needs. 

(4). The central board should have full authority to inspect the institu- 
tions at any time day or night, and make such regulations as will establish 
a standard of care. They should also have power to enforce their recommen- 
dations, and if necessary, to conduct investigations. At such investigations, 
they should have the power to issue subpoenas, enforce attendance and take 
testimony under oath. 

(5). This board should make to the legislature at each session a state- 
ment as to the number of inmates and the estimated cost of maintenance 
during the year, made recommendations as to alterations, additions and 
improvements, with the estimated cost of the same, and such other recom- 
mendations as will outline a policy and plan which can be followed for a long 
period of time. All improvements and additions, as well as the creation of 
new institutions should only be made after recommendations of the central 
board. 

(6). The appointment of superintendents should be made by the central 
board, subject to the approval of the local board of managers. All superin- 
tendents of hospitals for the insane, for the feeble-minded and epileptic, 
should be qualified physicians who have received proper training in institu- 
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tions for the care and treatment of the insane, and should be required to pass 
a civil service examination, showing both their scientific and administrative 
qualifications. The central board could then select frpm the first three names 
submitted by the civil service board the one who, in their judgment, best 
meets the requirements of the institution. By this ssrstem, the practice of 
promoting an assistant physician to the superintendency of an institution in 
which he is located is done away ^th, unless he is by such examination found 
to be the best qualified for the place. 

(7). The superintendent should appoint all officers and subordinates, sub- 
ject to civil service regulations and should be held responsible by the board 
of managers and by the central board for the proper management of his in- 
stitution. He should have authority to dismiss those who are in^Qicient. 

(8). The board of managers should hold a meeting at least once a month 
at the institution, should visit either by committees, or as a whole board, or 
as individual members, the institution from time to time, inspect the food 
supplies, notice and correct any failure in discipline, see that the standard 
of care is maintained, investigate charges of abuse, and make such recom- 
mendations to the central board for the betterment of the institution as may 
be required. They may also have authority to suspend the superintendent 
upon charges to be heard by the central board. 

(9). In all large business concerns there seems to be a tendency to estab- 
lish a central financial department and there is no reason why the central 
board should not have in its employ someone capable of acting as treasurer 
and paying all the bills of the institutions. In this way, you minimize the 
dangers of defalcation and keep in proper hands the whole matter of accounts 
for the system. A special form of vouchers can be furnished each purchaser 
who returns them as invoices to the institutions to be checked, and they are 
then forwarded to the central office. This central treasurer should report in 
detail to the superintendent and managers of the institution the entire ex- 
penses for each month, so arranged that each department will be separate and 
distinct, and can be compared from period to period. 

(10). In making the above statement, it is to be considered that when the 
institutions for the insane contain twenty thousad or more patients, a cenUul 
lunacy board might with profit be created, and the other institutions left 
with a central board of charities, or a committee of the central board might be 
delegated to consider entirely the care, management and treatment of the 
insane. This includes all charitable institutions and prisons, but has partic- 
ular reference to the insane. 

(11). Formerly in New York state, the legislature aiipropriated a lump 
sum for additions, improvements and betterments, these moneys to be ajs- 
signed to the needs of the institutions by the state commission, on estimates. 
Later the maintenance appropriation was divided into three parts, as officers' 
salaries, second, wages, third all other items of maintenance. This money 
was also divided by the state commission, to the institutions according to 
their needs. 

Still later the legislature divided the special appropriations, namely, for 
additions, improvements and betterments, and assigned certain sums to each 
institution, with a definite sum for general emergencies, and in 1907, the 
legislature made to each institution a seperate appropriation for mainte- 
nance and separate appropriations for improvements, indicating the sum to 
be used for each improvement and betterment, which sum could not be ex- 
ceeded, and the transfer from one fund to another could not be made. This 
is the policy at the present tlmie, and as a result of such a course, particularly 
in maintenance, each instiution in the state has had to go to the legislature 
for a deficiency. 

To Illustrate — The legislature of 1907, in its wisdom, saw fit to estimate 
that the Manhattan State Hospital would have an average of 3,700 patients 
for the year. As a matter of fact, for the first five months, they have had 
an average of over 4,500 patients. Buildings which the legislature thought 
would be completed and ready to receive transfers have not been completed 
and transfers could not be made. The legislature cannot be familiar with the 
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conditions l)ecause they do not know the institutions and their needs. The 
central body knows what is required of each place and have to certify to the 
legislature the necessity for each request It is therefore to be taken for grant- 
ed, that the central board would not certify as to the necessity, without having 
made a special examination, and under the law, the central board should be 
compelled to visit each institution, specially once a year, to confer with the 
managers and superintendent with regard to their needs, see the conditions, 
and go over all these questions in detail. It is to be assumed that any (Central 
board is not going to advocate new buildings and special improvements which 
are not needed. 

If a lump sum for miaintenance is appropriated, based on the actual average 
expenditures for all the institutions, the central board then is in a position 
to deal justly and fairly with the institutions. Some will not be made to 
suffer while one or two have more than they need. 

With the growth of population in a great state, and therefore, with the in- 
crease in the number of prisons, reformatories, charitable institutions and 
hospitals for the insane, it might be well to consider the advisability of hav- 
ing separate salaried heads for each of these classes of institutions, namely, 
a head for the prison department, a head for the hospitals for the insane, 
(who should be a medical man who has had experience in the management of 
institutions for the insane), and a head for the other charitable institutions, 
including asylums for the blind, deaf, epileptics, feeble-minded, etc. The 
heads of these departments should be charged with full responsibility and 
the institutions should in addition be subject to the supervision and advice 
of a State Board of Charities, composed of members who are unsalaried. 

If Uiis plan should be adopted, you would have the advantages which have 
been mentioned in the outline which precedes, and the additional advantage 
ot placing responsibility at the head of each department. The joint purchase 
of supplies could be made in the same way as outlined above. The payment 
of accounts could be made for each department, namely, lunacy, prisons and 
charitable institutions, through a responsible person in each department 

In any reorganization of the system of charities of a state, it would be well 
to have a <iommission appointed to codify the laws so as to retain those 
whioh were desirable and repeal those which were undesirable, as well as to 
create such new chapters as might be necessary to put into effect the ideas 
agreed upon. 



EXHIBIT D. 
William B. Stewart, President. Stephen Smith, M. D., Vice-president. 

State op New Yobk, 

STATE BOABD OF CHABITIBS, 

Office at the Capitol. 

AXBANY, N. Y., April 24, 1908. 
Hon. WiUiam O. Graves, Secretary, State Board of Charities, Springfield, HI: 

Deab Sib — ^Referring to our interview in which you requested a statement 
of views concerning the proper functions of a state in relation to the char- 
ities which are maintained within its borders; careful consideration has 
been given to your question, assuming that to some extent the conditions 
which prevail in the state of New York are similar to those which exist in 
the State of Illinois. 

What Illinois needs is a practical system by which it can be assured that 
all its charities, whether public or private, will represent and carry out the 
intentions of the people, be free from abuses and be economically maintained 
and in the highest efficiency. Anything less than this will not be satisfactory, 
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but such a system ean only be secured by the separation of the charitable 
institutions of the State from political influence or control, and by a full 
recognition of the principle that responsibility for the welfare of its wards 
and dependents rests directly upon the State. 

New York has shown its recognition of state responsibility by a constitu- 
tional provision; this was intended to secure state supervision of all char- 
ities, public and private, incorporated and unincorporated, whether in re- 
ceipt of public moneys or not. The express purpose of the state to maintain 
complete supervision has been defeated, however, by a decision of the Court 
of Appeals which exempts private charities not in receipt of public money; 
but no system which seeks the efficient management of charities can succeed 
unless full supervision of all institutions is maintained. If the right of visi- 
tation and inspection is denied, the benevolent plans of philanthropic donors 
may be defeated, and it will be possible to divert the endowments which 
they established for charity to other uses; thus instead of making for human 
happiness and betterment, charitable institutions and philanthropic gifts, 
neglected by the state, may untimately be a cause of grave social evils. 

The Constitution of the State of New York provides for a State Board of 
Charities and invests it with ample powers of visitation and inspectiont. It 
does not confer executive functions in the articles, but by another provision, 
permits Uie legislature to impose additional duties upon the board provided 
such additional duties are not inconsistent with the supervision which is the 
principal purpose of the board's existence. Among the additional duties 
which have been conferred, are the approval of plans of almshouses; th^ 
licensing of dispensaries; the approval or disapproval of certificates of In- 
corporation of charitable institutions. It is required to make rules and reg; 
ulations governing the reception and retention of inmates in charitable in^ 
stitutions when such inmates are maintained by public funds; it has power 
to license agents to place out children; wards of the state, in family homes, 
and exercise a number of other functions which have direct relation to 
charit^f, and are germaine to the purposes for which the board was estab^ 
iished. 

You will observe, however, that the direct management of t|ie charitable 
Institutions and the expenditure of money appropriated for their mainten- 
ance, are not Included in the functions of the State Board of Charities. Tfiii 
power belongs to the boards of managers of each institution, altiidugh thi^ 
Fiscal Supervisor of State Charities, who is by law required to revise and 
approve the estimates for expenditures of these institutions, has become 
practically the real managing power, as the boards of managers can make no 
expenditures unless estimates hav^ received his approval. 

It is apparent that this state maintains a sharp distinction between fiscal 
control and supervisor inspection. The latter function es^tends ta ^11 mat: 
ters which bear upon the work of a state charitable institution, as even the 
books and acpQunts must be produced for examination whenever required. 

Inspection Is the one means by which the state can assure Itself that the 
institutions which it has organized are properly conducted and fulfill the 
purposes of their creation. Such Inspection cannot be given by those who 
are directly responsible for the fiscal control, for they look primarily to 
economy in expenditures as the test of satisfactory administration, while the 
public iff interested not only in the proper expenditures of appropriations 
supplied by the Legislature, but far more in the fundamen^tal objects of .the 
institutions. 

For this reason the work of inspection must be separated from fiscal con- 
trol to be successful; it should be committed to an independent unpaid body 
vested with f UU iwwers for the examination of all departments of institutional 
work, and directly responsible to the Legislature, to which it should make 
reports. The State will thus have the benefit of an unbiased, expert opinion 
upon the work of the charitable institutions which it maintains, and the 
Legislature wlll^be guided in determining annual appropriations by the 
special reconumendations which are made as the result of the frequent visita- 
tions and inspections of the institutions by this independent board. 
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Besides the charitable institutions which are maintaned and managed by 
the State directly, the public maintains and manages county and municipal in- 
stitutions. These are supported also wholly by public funds and require sim- 
ilar independent and authoritative visitation and inspection by the trained 
experts of the State Board of Charities. The county and municipal charitable 
institutions are nearer to the people than the so-called state charitable in- 
stitutions, for they are under the immediate control of local auhorities, and 
are provided for by local taxation, while the state institutions are further 
removed, being subject to the will of the Legislature. 

A State Board of Charities is in a position to advise the local authorities 
as to methods of management, records, classification, plans for buildings, hos- 
pital arangements and equipment, besides many other matters directly con- 
nected with the proper care of the local public wards and dependents. As 
the state board should be beyond the influence or control of local politics, its 
advice can be relied upon as unbiased by any special political consideration, 
and based upon the long experience and wide acquaintance with general in- 
stitutional management in all parts of the state. The board should be vested 
by law with power to conipel local authorities to maintain suitable buildings 
and provide properly for their dependents, and should also be authorized to 
correct abuses and remedy defects whenever the same are found to exist, by 
the issuance of a mandate, subject to the right of appeal by the administra- 
tion affected by the mandate. If local authorities should deem such an order 
opressive, their right to a hearing before a court of competent jurisdiction 
would give ample opportunity for protection, while, except in such cases of 
appeal, the orders of the State Board of Charities should secure the im- 
mediate correction of evils and abuses discovered by inspection. 

In further relation to charitable and correctional institutions maintained 
by the public, a State Board of Charities is better prepared to determine 
their t)roper inmate capacity that are the boards of managers. It will be 
thoroughly acquainted with the conditions which prevail throughout the 
state; its views will not be based upon local desires but upon the needs of 
dependents in the various counties, and it can establish a definite maximum 
sufficiently liberal to permit the reception into the public institutions of air 
urgent cases requiring public care. Local boards of managers cannot do this, 
and their tendency is to a lower maximum and the refusal of additional in- 
mates when the lower maximum has been reached. 

A State Board of Charities should also be invested with the power to order 
transfers of inmktes from institutions which may be overcrowded to others of 
the same class which have room for inmates, but in the exercise of this 
power, it must take into consideration, not only maximum capacities, but 
also Uie general needs of the dependents of the State and the provisions 
which the public has made for them and the convenience of their relatives 
and friends. 

Associated with these general powers, the State should provide that all in- 
stitutions of a charitable or reformatory character which are maintained by 
the public be managed under rules and regulations approved by the State 
Board of Charities. Such provisions in the statute will result in co-ordination, 
will make for greater efficiency of administration. This can be required, 
while local boards retain liberty in the enactment of rules and regulations 
consistent with the efficiency of the institution and the accomplishment of 
the state's purpose. The board of managers will have the benefit of the wider 
knowledge of the State board, and of the experience gained through years of 
observation of the practical workings of rules and regulations in the various 
institutions subject to its supervision and Inspection. 

All of these are general functions which relate to all institutions main- 
tained by the public and under the direct mangement of officials responsible 
to it, but there are other powers it should have ; the power to pass upon plans 
for buildings intended for charitable or reformatory purposes is most impor- 
tant, as the construction of new buildings always affords an opportunity for 
the introduction of new ideas as well as necessary new equipment. 

Other general functions will readily suggest themselves, as for example: 
The determination of the policies which shall govern institutions established 
and maintained by the public, and of the line to be drawn between public 
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responsibility and private enterprise, the supervision of au hospitals, chari- 
table institutions intended for the care of children, placing-out agencies, and 
similar associations. 

Next to the inspection and supervision of charitable and reformatory in- 
stitutions wholly supported by the public, the relation of the State board 
to private charitable institutions needs to be definite. The board should 
have the general right to visit and inspect all charitable associations of 
whatever Mnd of nature, whether in receipt of public money or not; be given 
power to pass upon and approve or disapprove, certificates of incorporation 
presented by those who may desire to establish charitiU>le associations. The 
proper exercise of this power will prevent misdirected work which unfor- 
tunately is too conmion in the field of charity; it will also prevent the dupli- 
cation of organizations intended to accomplish the same purpose and which 
but for this check, would overlap, resulting in a waste of funds as well as 
effort 

The state is interested in every effort for the betterment of social con- 
ditions and recognizing its own responsibility, it encourages philanthropy to 
provide the funds for the benefit of the unfortunate and for the extension 
of the general welfare. It is morally bound therefore, to prevent the waste, 
misuse or diversion of the funds donated by philanthropists for a special pur- 
pose, or accumulated by incorporated societies established for charitable pur- 
poses. The state has a special duty to safeguard such funds, and should em- 
power the State Board of Charities to visit and inspect, and require reiK>rts of 
the work done by all charitable institutions, associations or oUier bodie& 
This duty should not be neglected in these days when millions are given 
by generous men and women to establish foundations intended for the social 
betterment 

I have no time to enter further into the usbject but from what is said 
above, it is apparent that the functions of a State Board of Charities are com- 
plex and should be placed beyond interference by selfish or party interest 

Trusting that this brief outline may answer some of your questions, I re- 
main. Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Robert W. Htll, Secretary. 



EXHIBIT E. 
Stats of New Tork, 

OFFICE OF THE STATE COMMISSION IN LUNACY. 

T. E. MoGabb, Secretary. 

AiSANT, April 27, 1908. 
Han. William G, Graves, Secretary Board of Public Charities, Springfield, III.: 

Deab Sib — ^Tour letter of April 21, requesting my opinion as to the best 
system of public charity administration for Illinois, came duly and has had 
my careful attention. 

This department has furnished the Speaker of your General Assembly and 
other interested parties, including yourself, with copies of our Insanity Law 
and general regulations and I assume that nothing additioniEd under this 
head, as to the New Tork system, is desired; but rather an expression of 
opinion as to whether this system is the best for your State. 

The tendency, national and state, is toward centralization and the fixing of 
responsibility so clearly that in the event of maladministration it will be 
difficult to shift the blame for obvious shortcomings. 

Having in mind your statements with reference to conditions existing at 
this time in your State, the dissatisfaction expressed by a certain element 
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with the present administration of the State charitable institutions, etc., I am 
of opinion that so far as the recommendations below are found applicable in 
your State they would be of yalue in bringing about a more coherent and 
businesslike administration of the charitable institutions. 

1. The establishment of a Board of Control of State charities and correc- 
tions having supervision and control of all institutions of a charitable or 
correctional character. This board should be a small, compact body. An 
ideal arrangement would be to have the appointees men of recognized busi- 
ness or professional standing and there should be at least one appointee in- 
terested in practical phllanthrophy. The Board of Control or a majority of its 
members should visit every institution under its supervision at least twice 
annually. Members of this board, in my judgment, should hot be salaried 
but should receive a large per diem for actual attendance at meetings. These 
nkeetings should be held at least once monthly. The total amount to be al- 
lowed for the services of each member of this board should not exceed $2,500 
annually. The board snould appoint a chief for each division of the State's 
charities, viz: One for the hospitals for the insane and feeble-minded; one 
for the schools for the juvenile and for the blind, deaf and for the training 
schools for boys and girls; a third deputy should have immediate supervision 
of the institutions for soldiers and sailors and institutions of that character, 
while a fourth deputy should have supervision of all of the correctional in* 
stltutions of your State. Attached to each separate bureau should be an 
auditor or expert accountant whose duty it should be to visit the institutions 
at frequent irregular intervals to scrutinize the accounting methods and to 
bring about at the earliest possible date a practical uniformity in book- 
keeping methods. 

In my opinion there should be three purchasing boards consisting, first, of 
the purchasing board for the State hospitals for the^ insane composed of three 
or five state hospital stewards to be named at a general conference of hospital 
superintendents; these appointees to serve for one year unless their time is 
extended at a subsequent conference. The second purchasing agency should 
make the purchiEuses for the second class of institutions, and the third for the 
prisons and correctional institutions, joint purchases should cover only staple 
articles. 

An estimate system modeled to some extent on the New York system would 
be found desirable. In order to minimize the work of supervision of esti- 
mates the deputy In charge of say the institutions for the insane should, 
upon scrutinizing the first estimates submitted, allow a lump sum for the 
period estimated for, thus permitting the hospital superintendents some lati- 
tude in the matter of exchanging articles, reducing or Increasing quantities, 
etc. The vouchers representing the actual purchases should be carefully 
scrutinized by the auditor of each division and if It be found that any given 
superintendent were radically departing from the line of purchases approved 
by the central supervising body his attention should be drawn to that fact 
with a request for strict compliance with the general spirit of the law regu- 
lating the grade and price of supplies to be furnished to these institutions. 
It would require a considerable clerical force to undertake the work we are 
now doing in this department of reducing the prices of the thousand .and one 
articles by a few cents each period. If you are not to allow nospltals a con- 
tingency fund of say $100 per month some such arrangement as above indi- 
cated should be put Into operation. 

2. Boards of Managers. I think that an effort to increase the membership 
of the boards of managers from three to seven may meet some opposition in 
your State, judging from the correspondence I have had with certain of the 
State officials. I would suggest that as a compromise that the boards be 
made up of five members, one of these to be a woman. These boards should 
not appoint the superintendent but the superintendent should be, under the 
general provisions of the State Civil Service law, appointed by the State 
BoJEird of Control, subject to confirmation by the Board of Managers. This 
plan 'is working admirably In this state. Too much stress can not be placed 
upon the necessity of a traveling auditor and a traveling Inspector to visit 
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institutions at irregular periods. These persons should be paid per diem and 
not a regular annual salary. 

General: As to the provision of several purchasing boards instead of one 
I can only repeat what I said to you while here that we have practically 
three purchasing boards in this state at this time; that there is a generous 
rivalry between these boards at all Umes and each board is kept on the qui 
Vive by the apprehension that its efforts are to be surpassed by other boards 
either in prices to be paid or in the grade of supplies obtained. 

I may be able to supplement the above with additional recommendations 
when I see you, as I probably will, at Richmond, but this will do "as a 
starter." 

You ask me in your letter as to the change made by Governor Odell in 1902 
in the previously existing and since restored system of local boards of man- 
agers. The boards of visitors, as established by Governor Odell, were akin 
to the Boards of Managers, with this exception; they were practically de- 
prived of power as to appointments, confirmation of appointees, etc. Things 
went on very much the same but in certain parts of the state a local senti- 
ment had started against what was regarded as a partisan measure and this 
increased in volume to such an extent that the successor to Governor Odell 
found it desirable to restore in a degree the powers previously possessed by 
the local boards. The Boards of Visitors were in many instances bodily trans- 
formed into Boards of Managers, as previously had been the case when Gov- 
ernor Odell converted many of them from Boards of Managers into Board 
of Visitors. It is found difDlcult in this state to secure men of standing to 
serve on boards of managers unless they have some responsibility such as Is 
granted by the method here indicated by our Insanity Law. 

Should there be any special points upon which you require additional in- 
formation I should be glad to furnish it. 

I return the paper you kindly left with me on '*Adminislration of Illinois 
State Charitable Institutions." 

Very respectfully yous, 

T. B. MoGabb, Secretary. 

Post-Scriptum — 'I have omitted from my letter all mention of the official 
of paramount importance; i. e., the executive officer of the Board of Control. 
You know best what kind of an officer is procurable at this time. From my 
standpoint he should be: 

1st A man of mature age. 

2nd. A man of tried efficiency in executive fields. 

3rd. A man who should at all times work con amore; striving to place the 
Illinois system above everything that has preceded it; divorcing it from polit- 
ical and business chicanery and corruption and placing it on a plane where 
it should speak for itself. 

4th. A man whose talents should command a commensurate salary. 

Yours, 

T. B. MoGabb. 



EXHIBIT F. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL, 

North Broadway. 

Henry M. Hurd, M. D., Superintendent: 

Baltimobb, March 21, 1908. 

Mr, William C. Graves, Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass.: 

Deab Sib — I have read carefully your statement as to the present condition 
of the law in Illinois and the ineffectual character of the present policy pur- 
sued in the management of the public institutions of that State. I have also 
thought over quite carefully the conversation which we had together yester- 
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day in reference to central control. The more I think of it, the more it 
seems to me desirable that each of the three groups of the state institutions 
be represented by a single head and that this man, whoever he may be, 
should be selected absolutely outside of politics and should be paid a suffi- 
cient salary to enable him to keep his hands clean. It occurs to me that 
these three men should constitute a central board for the purchase of sup- 
plies, and that all supplies for the three institutions should be purchased 
through one agency, supervised wholly by these three men, so that there may 
be no possibility of frauds in contracts, or the use of state money for polit- 
ical purposes. It also occurs to me, however, that if this is done, for example 
with the insane group, an inspector of institutions should be appointed for 
the insane, whose duty it shall be to consider carefully all questions of a per- 
sonal character which may come up in connection with these institutions. 
The patients of the institutions, for example, should be inspected regularly. 
Their commitment papers should be carefully looked into and all complaints 
as to illegal detention and the like should be adjudicated by the advice of this 
man, and after his personal inspection of the institution. In other words, 
this man should be the advisor of the commissioner in charge of institutions 
for the insane. 

I am much interested in what you have in mind and hope that something 
may come of it. I am impressed with the fact that a huge task lies before 
you and that you will require an inftnite deal of tact and good Judgment in 
getting such legislation favorably acted upon. If I can help you in any way, 
do not hesitate to let me know. 

My own judgment is very clear that in addition to a board of government 
and administration there should continue to be a board of inspection and 
eriticism with power to present recommendations. The experience in New 
York in this respect should be of value to the institutiomi of minois. The 
State Charities Aid Association of New York with power of inspection and 
recommendation only accomplishes an extremely useful and important work. 
It is very desirable that a body be established between on the one hand, the 
people and on the other the administration and governors of public institu- 
tions capable of making impartial investigations and unbiased recommenda- 
tions. „. 

I trust that your campaign in Illinois may gather increasing strength. 
It is not generally possible to get all you wish at once but I hope that you 
may get a good start at this sesisioh of the legislature. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henbt M. Hubd. 



EXHIBIT G. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

Chicago, April 24, 1908. 
Mr. William Q. Oraves^ Springfield, III. 

Deab Mb. Graves — In reply to your esteemed favor of April 29th, I have 
given some thought to the present problems of public charity administration 
in Illinois, but I should like, before offering any final conclusion, to compare 
my own views with those of various persons who have had kinds of informa- 
tion different from those which I possess. But I should say provisionally that 
we need, first of all, to meet the legitimate demands of the present investiga- 
tors by framing the best possible methods of unifying the accounts of the 
different institutions of the State. I think it is perfectly just to say that, 
with all of the improvements which have been introduced, there are probably 
many serious defects in the matter of uniformity of records and reports. The 
effort of the Governor to secure expert examination by -an accountant is to 
my mind in the right direction. But I think there is a real need for centrali- 
zation of the financial management of the institutions in the hands of a very 
few persons. I am by no means fully convinced that we should have a board 
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of control for each state institution. It is possible that a single board of con- 
trol for all of the institutions for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic 
would be of advantage, and this board mi^ht be made up of men who devote 
their whole time to the duties. Perhaps some new adjustment is necessary 
in some way to centralize the administration of our penal and correctional 
institutions. I do not think charity and correction ought to be brought under 
the same administrative control. 

But in any case, whatever may be the decision as to the administration of 
our public charities and corrections institutions, toe must insist on retaining 
the Board of State Commissioners of Puhlic Charities, in all the discussion 
connected with the present agitation, I have seen not one single suggestion or 
argument that had a particle of force against this hoard. If it were blotted 
out of existence hy some unwise act today, we should in a short tim^ discover 
that we had turned over immense powers of administration to a few persons 
without the means of impartial puWc inspection and supervision. 

It will be remembered that a few years ago the Legislature of Minnesota, 
under similar circumstances, abolished the State Board of SupervIiBion, and 
introduced a central board of control with paid officials. But very soon 
the Legislature saw the mistake which it had made and corrected that mis- 
take by creating a board of supervision under another name, but with es- 
sentially the same duties. 

Why should Hot the legislators of Illinois learn wisdom from this ex- 
perience? . 

What kind of intelligent man can read the history of the board of super- 
vision of our neighboring state of Indiana, without discovering that it has 
been the single agent of the greatest educational importance in this field in 
the history of the middle west? No board of control has had anything like 
the educational influence on public opinion which has been enjoyed by the 
State board in Indiana, and in a very high degree, similar boards have ex- 
erted a similar influence in other states, both east and west If there is any 
special point on which you desire my opinion, please mention it. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. R. Hbndebson. 



EXHIBIT H. 

S. Webb Mitchell, M. D. 

1624 Walnut Street, 

Mabch 25, 1908. 

My Deab Doctob — I went into this subject some years ago and recoiled in 
disgust and annoyance at the difficulties created by unfeeling selfishness. 
Since then I have not taken an active general interest in this subject, not 
because I do not want to but because I am overburdened. 

Yours truly, 

S. Weib MrrcHELL. 
"To Mr. Wiliam C. Graves. 



EXHIBIT I. 

MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL. 

Boston, April 22, 1908. 

Mr, William C. Graves, Illinois State Board of Charities, 100 State St,, Chicago: 

My Deab Me. Graves — I do not think it would be worth your while to read 
any long dissertation by me upon the subject of charities of your State. I 
thoroughly believe in the Massachusetts system which places the responsi- 
bility for the purchasing fairly on the superintendent, so that he cannot 
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dodge the accountability for things which go wrong. It also places the re- 
sponsibility for the treatment of the patients directly upon the superintend- 
ent, obviating any possibility of his hiding behind a board of trustees or 
anyone else. I believe these are very important things. 

There are many methods which work well. I cannot dispute that there 
are other systems which work just as well as the Massachusetts system. The 
chief object is to fix the responsibility and have the offices filled with good, 
honest men who want to do the work. 

After reading the matter over and over I concluded that I really believe 
in the Massachusetts system and you know that so well I need not recapitu- 
late it to you, therefore I spare you a long letter which you had a right to 
expect. 

I would like to add that I believe the local trustees of an institution are 
important. They should be made responsible for the kind of a superintend- 
ent that is engaged. They also connect that institution with the general pub- 
lic in such a way that the community has more confidence in it. For in- 
stance — they investigate the doings of the superintendent, etc. Now the 
Central Board inspection, if rightly conducted, keep the local institution 
from falling into all sorts of financial and other errors and narrow, hide- 
bound methods. 

Very sincerely yours, 

H.B.H0WABD. 



exhibit;. 

BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES, 

Room 62 State House. 

Amos W. Butler, Secretary. 

Iin>iANAFOLis, Ind., April 20, 1908. 

Mr, William C. Oravea, 8e&y. Board of Commissioners of Pul)lic Charities, 
Springfield, Illinois: 

Deab Sib — Concerning the work of a Board of State Charities vs. a Board 
of Control, I wish to say that our education in Indiana has been for separ- 
ate boards of trustees for each of the state charitable and correctional insti- 
tutions and a supervisory and advisory state board of charities having them 
and the entire system of public charities under its supervision. We have had 
such a board for nineteen years and altogether we are well pleased with the 
results obtained. Our people we feel would not be willing to change the ex- 
isting conditions. 

We have watched carefully the tendency in some states towards centraliz- 
ing the state institutions under one central board. Two reasons are often 
given therefor: (1). Such action will result in a saving of money. (2) 
it makes easy an exchange of commodities between institutions. 

On the other hand it is claimed by some who have given much attention to 
the operations of Centralized Executive Boards: 

(1). That such boards soon establish expensive machinery and 
there is really no saving in the end. 

(2). These boards may easily be made partisan and the institu- 
tions placed under political control. 

(3). Few men remain on such a board long. Such changes in 
the board seriously affect the institution. 

(4) An executive board has great power and soon becomes dic- 
tatorial. 

(5) Business affairs so occupy the members of the board that 
they cannot well look after the proper work of the institutions nor 
understand the needs of these, which are many and varied. 

(6). The tendency is to eliminate the personality of the head of 
the separate institutions. 
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(7). The tendency is to become bureaucratic. This, with, in- 
creasing red tape, causes delays and increases the institution ex- 
penses. 

(8). Such a board has no one to supervise it. This is essential 
to best results. 

(9). The interest of the large number of representative cittzens 
on separate institution boards is a factor of great importance to the 
public charities of a state. A central board replacing all the separ- 
ate boards would result in the loss of this valuable asset 

(10). Experience with Boards of Control is that they pay little 
attention to awakening public sentiment or enlightening public 
opinion on these great questions of public charities. This is shown 
in the lack of interest in local and national charitable meetings. 
These are a most profitable source of inspiration and education. 
To them our more progressive states owe much that we now highly 
regard. 

Yours very truly, 

A. W. BxTTLEtt, Secretary. 



EXHIBIT K. 

STATE OF OHIO BOARD OF STATE CHARITIES. 

H. H. Shirer, Secretary. 

Columbus, April 22, 1J908. 

Mr. William C. Graves, Secretary of Board of Public Charities, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

My Deab Sib — ^Answering your inquiry about the administration of State 
Charitable and Correctional Institutions in Ohio, I beg to say that Ohio has 
had for forty years a central advisory board. This board, called the Board 
of State Charities, has practically no administrative powers. The Governor 
is ex-officlo, a member and president. Six members are appointed by the 
Qovemor for terms of three years, two being appointed each year and not 
more than three appointive members being of the same political party. The 
board has a paid secretary and office force and the members' expenses are 
paid, but they receive no salary. 

Each institution has its own board of trustees, charged with the appoint- 
ment of superintendent and administration of its affairs. 

The board of control plan, uniting in one central board the administrative 
powers of the several boards of all the institutions and the supervisory func- 
tions of the central advisory board, has not been favored in Ohio, though it 
has not been entirely without advocates, one potent objection to this latter 
plan is found in the size of the state and the number of widely scattered in- 
stitutions. When three new institutions, now under way are completed, Ohio 
will have twenty -six of these institutions. It would &e impossible for a single 
"board to direct the manifold affairs of all these institutions of varied char- 
acter, and, at the same time, give them adequate supervision. Besides this, 
it seem)s unwise to entrust the important work of inspection and critical ex- 
amination of conditions, methods and results to the same board which is it- 
self responsible for such conditions, methods and results.. Independence and 
absolutely unbiassed view are essential. 

This point is particularly illustrated in the formal investigations, called 
for from time to time, of charges involving questions as to efficiency or 
honesty of administration. These investigations conducted by the advisory 
boards command the full confidence of the public; their conclusions are ac- 
cepted by all concerned as those of a fair and disinterested tribunal. 

As you are familiar with the duties and work of both kind of central board 
I will not go more into detail. 

One suggested improvement on our present system, which I think will be 
added some day, is a purchasing agency to purchase the supplies for all the 
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institutions. The advantage likely to be realized from such a purchasing 
agency is apparent. Entrusted to the right man or men it would result in 
a large saving to the state, while insuring at the same time a uniform ex- 
cellence of supplies. 

My position as a member of the Ohio Board of State Charities may some- 
what prejudice me in favor of that form of board. But the following, which 
I take the liberty of quoting from a letter of Mr. Joseph Lee of Boston, re- 
ceived a few weeks ago, apropos of another matter, may be taken as the ex- 
pression of a competent and disinterested observer. "I believe that a super* 
visory board with advisory but without mandatory i)ower, its advisory func- 
tion being toward the Legislature as well as toward the local officials whom it 
supervises, constitutes a great discovery in the way of applied democracy. 
On the one hand it leaves local autonomy untouched, at the same time provid- 
ing centralized expert supervision. While on the other hand it leaves the 
chosen representatives of the people entirely in charge of legislationy it gives 
them also benefit of intimate knoweldge and expert advice. In short, it leaves 
democracy with ail its powers untoudhedy and toith almost all the benefits of 
a government by experts.** 

With best wishes, believe me. 

Most truly yours, 

Rutherford H. Platt, 
Member State Board Charities. 



EXHIBIT L. 

SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. 

Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 

Jeffery R. Brackett, Ph. D., Director. 

Boston, Mass., April 23, 1908. 
Mr. William C. Graves, Secretary State Board of Charity, Spring fields III. 

My Dear Mr. Graves — ^Your letter came during a brief absence. 

My views on the subject of state board of control or supervisory boards of 
charity are clear. I may not be right, but I think I am, the only advantage 
that I can see in a state board of control is simplification in purchases. Such 
simplification, however, can be arranged by one fiscal officer through whom 
the various institutions purchase, or it may be arranged largely, if not wholly, 
by a system of audit and supervision under a state board of charity. 

Our Massachusetts board was given last year the duty of such a work of 
audit and supervision without any control. We have one officer, Mr. Harry H. 
Pray, now giving his entire time to that. Some good results are already seen. 
Each institution learns what the others are paying for goods, and our board 
learns, for its advisory duties, what results each institution is getting from 
its purchases. 

The key to advance in charitable administration is the education of public 
opinion. It is a matter of education and not of mere business management 
Separate boards of trustees, to care for different types of needy persons, will 
educate public opinion better, I think, than one small board of control caring 
for many types. Yours very truly, 

Jeffery R. Brackett. 
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EXHIBIT M. 

Ck)MHONWEALTK OF MaSSAOHUSETTS. 

Ofllce of , ., ' .f.,. .. 

PRISON COMMISSIONERS, 

State House. 

Boston, April 30, 1908. 

William C. Graves, Esq,, Secretary State Commission of Public OharitieSj 

Springfield, Illinois: 

Deab Sib— Your letter of April 18, has remained unanswered for various 
reasons, mainly because I have been away from the office a great deal. I 
think however, you have received from Dr. Copp all the information con- 
cerning our supervising boards that I could have possibly given, and have 
lost nothing by my delay in answering; but I beg that you will pardon me 
for not earlier acknowledging the receipt of your letter. 

My opinion of a general board of control for all institutions is that the 
members caCa never have very definite knowledge of any particular place; 
and in my view it is better to have a separate board for each group of in- 
stitutions of similar purpose and character. To my mind it has never seemed 
reasonable to suppose that honesty, efficiency or economy of administration 
would be promoted by such a perfunctory supervision as a central board of 
control must necessarily give to the places under its charge. In a word I 
believe that a prison board with authority over all prisons can manage those 
places much better than a board that also has jurdiction over other places; 
and the same observation applies to charitable institutions. 

I do not feel sure that this letter will be of any service to you but I send 
it along merely to express my opinion, which you desired; and you are at 
liberty to make such use of it as you please. 

Yours respectfully, 
Fbed J. PKTTiGBoyE, Chairman, 



EXHIBIT N. 

. Interview with Mr. Charles A. Mosker, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee on Joint Purchase of Supplies of the New York State Commission 
on Lunacy, at Utica, N. Y., in April, 1908 : 

Mr. M. "Previous to the year 1892 purchases for the state hospitals in the 
state of New York were made on an individual basis and very little attempt 
to submit to the large mctnufacturers and wholesale dealers lists of the re- 
quirements was made. At some institutions, however, the practice was to 
send out lists of their needs, but as a rule, purchases of supplies were con- 
fined mostly to the locality of the institution, and many times not on a com- 
petitive basis. In 1892 the state hospitals passed into the hands of a state 
commission in lunacy and a system of audit and estimate inaugurated re- 
quiring the institutions to submit monthly estimates for all supplies, giving 
in detail the number of pounds, gallons, yards, etc. to be purchased at a 
maximum price." 

Mr. G. "What method of audit was there before the commission in 
lunacy?" 

Mr. M. "A committee known as the audit committee of the board of man- 
agers audited the bills, but not until after the goods had been purchased and 
payments made." 

Mr. G. "Then there was no audit by a centralized or disinterested board? 

Mr. M. " There was no audit other than as given above. The esti- 
mates were revised by the Auditor of the State Commission in Limacy as to 
quantities and prices and after such audit, were returned to the hospitals 
and the stewards of the institutions were then in a position to purchase sup- 
pJJes for the period," 
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Mr. G. "Did that have any effect of saving over the previous system?" 

Mr. M. "Yes, although it is a very difficult matter to make a comparison 
of expense of running under the new and old system, for under the old 
system, expenditures for extraordinary improvements were carried right 
along with the maintenance account, and it was practically impossible to 
separate them. 

The system of estimating monthly was continued for a number of years, 
the hospitals still purchasing individually. In the late '90s, the State Ck>m- 
mission in Lunacy, believing that better economies could be enforced by the 
different institutions combining on certain of their purchases, appointed a 
committee of superintendents and stewards to issue specifications, submit 
same to the trades-people and enter into joint contracts for general supplies 
for periods varying from three to twelve months. Aside from the fact that 
it was thought better prices could be obtained, the hospitals would then be 
on the same basis. Before this time, there was great difference in prices paid 
by the institutions on practically the same grade of goods. 

This committee of superintendents was continued for a year or two when 
the contracting was turned over to a committee of stewards, who could 
devote more time to the purchases. Thereupon a committee consieting of 
two stewards, one purchasing steward and the Auditor of the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy were appointed. They received their instructions direct 
from the commission, since which time purchases have been carried on in the 
following manner: 

Before specifications are issued, the secretary of the committee writes to 
each hospital asking them to furnish the quantity of various supplies which 
will be needed for the period to be contracted for. Three copies of this form 
(known as form 158) are submitted to the commission for revision. After 
such revision, one copy is returned to the hospital, one sent to the committee 
and the other retained at the Albany office. Specifications are then prepared 
in detail, each item being clearly specified and made a standard, care being 
taken that the specifications shall be in such form that the trade in general 
will be able to quote. 

The item of tea is handled as follows: A thoroughly reliable expert and 
broker purchases for a standard sample caddy of tea suitable for the hospit- 
als' use. One quarter pound samples of this standard are put up in tin boxes 
and submitted to the trade, with the request that they make bid on an 
article the equal of standard, and no sample is to be furnished with their bid. 
In this same method the syrup and molasses are passed upon by an expert, 
samples having been blind marked. Bidders are asked to submit with their 
bid samples of dried fruit, rice and all other items where there are one or 
more grades generally sold as a standard. From two to three weeks before 
the date set for opening bids, the secretary sends to all dealers in the state 
(list of which has been obtained from the stewards of the various institu- 
tions) copies of specifications, and also furnishes each hospital with from 
ten to twenty-five copies for them to distribute. Advertisements are also in- 
serted in the leading newspapers in the largest cities of the state and where 
a hospital is located in a country town, the newspaper in the village near- 
est is given the ad. for one insertion in a weekly paper. Upon date set for 
opening bids, the committee meet, tabulate the prices made by the various 
bidders and examine and compare samples, making the award where, in their 
judgment, the best interests of the state will be served. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the lowest bidder does not receive the award, either because he is 
not responsible or his goods are not equal to some other submitted. As 
soon after the tabulation as possible, the successful bidders are notified and 
a compilation is made for guidance of the various hospitals. A line of stand- 
ard samples showing the stewards just what grades the committee have 
awarded on are furnished each institution on order that there may be no 
question when the deliveries reach the hospital as to their being up in 
quality. The committee feels too much Importance cannot be placed on the 
careful examination of the deliveries to show that they are up to the grade. 
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The manner of handling flour purchases is as follows: About four weeks 
before the letting of contract, the largest millers throughout the country are 
notifled that the committee will be in the market for a certain number of bar- 
rels of standard, first patent flour. If they expect to be in a position to sub- 
mit a tender, they should at once send by express a two-pound sample repre- 
senting the grade of goods upon which their bid is based, same to be an- 
alyzed by chemist employed by the committee. The analysis of a flrst patent 
spring wheat flour should not vary from the following: 

Glutin not less than 10.0 

Ash, not more than 46 

Absorption, not less than 61 

Color 100. 

Pounds of bread per barrel to be weighed immediately 

from oven, not less than 280. 

Quality of loaf 100. 

Average value 100. 

Upon receipt of this sample, the secretary of the committee resamples it, 
putting it up blind marked and sending same to a laboratory for analysis. 
When the report is received, if it is favorable, specifications are forwarded 
to the firm, otherwise they are not permitted to bid. When the bids are 
opened, the committees go over the reports, and if the lowest bidder has sub- 
mitted a sample which has passed the laboratories and they have certified 
that it is up to standard, the award is made accordingly. Upon receipt of 
deliveries to the hospitals, a two or five pound sample, taken at random from 
twenty (20) to twenty-five (25) bags Is then submitted to the secretary, re- 
sampled and shipped to the laboratories, with the request that the analysse 
it and report whether or not it is a good delivery against the original. Should 
the report be unfavorable, the matter is taken up with the contractor, and he 
is made to rebate the hospitals the difference in commercial value between 
original sample submitted, upon which contract was awarded and the del- 
ivery. I may add right here that many of the deliveries have not been up to 
the original and the miller has been compelled to settle. 

Another advantage which has not been mentioned before is the fact that 
this committee are not restricted to any certain period for contracts. While, 
as a rule, suplies of farinaceous foods, etc., etc., cover a period of six months, 
at any time should there be a break in the market, or it looks as tho higher 
prices might govern, the committee go in the market at once for their pur- 
chases. 

For the past fifteen years, a central purchasing agency located at Utica 
for the purchase of coffee and spices has been in existence. Before the year 
of 1892, these purchases were made individually by the hospitals. As there 
was a great discrepancy in the prices paid, the matter was taken up by the 
commission in order that unadulterated spices might be furnished at a 
minimum price and a grade of coffee established. Prices ranging on coffee 
at that time varied from 16 cents to 22 cents per pound. The question was 
asked why 16 cent coffee would do at one hospital and another should pay 
22 cents. The matter was taken up and gone into very thoroughly, and on 
chemical analysis of the 16 cent goods they were found to consist of two-thirds 
chickory. In order that these supplies might be absolutely under control, 
an appropriation by the Lunacy Commission was made for the erection of a 
coffee roasting and spice grinding plant at Utica, the idea being to purcliase 
coffee in the green, roast it, and re-ship it as the hospitals might order. After 
the completion of the plant and the grade of coffee having been established, 
known as 3's to 4*s Bourbon Santos, a purchase was made in New York City 
of several hundred bags, the goods shipped to Utica, roasted and distributed 
to the hospitals at a cost to the institutions of 14 cents per pound, showing 
a saving over the price paid formerly for a coffee which contained two-thirds 
chickory of 2 cents per pound, and a saving on price as paid by some of the 
institutions of 7 cents per pound. The spices were purchased whole and 
ground at Utica, thereby insuring absolute purity. This department is run 
on a "no profit" plan, only a percentage over the cost is charged sufiiclent 
to maintain the plant in good order. 

In addition to the above, many other supplies are purchased and distributed 
from Utica. As an illustration of the advantages to be gained by this method, 
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I mention the following: Carbon paper, pens, tooth brushes, typewriter rib- 
bons, etc., etc. When the hospitals bought separately, the quantity for each 
institution would vary from one half to two dozen ribbons and the prices 
were from $6.00 to $9.00. They are purchased now in quantities of two to five 
grross lots and supplied the institutions at $4.25 per dozen. Pens are pur- 
chased in 300 gross lots. Former price from 35 cents to 40 cents; now 28 
cents. Carbon paper $1.00 per box; formerly $1.50. 

In conclusion, it is only proper to add that under the present system, a 
better grade of supplies in general is being furnished than under the old in- 
sanity law. 



Subject to Control. 
«*• 
Mt. Pleasant State Hospital. 
iDdependence State Hospital. 
Clarinda State Hospital. 
Cherokee State Hospital. 
State Sanitorium for the 

Treatment of Taberculosis. 
State Hospital for Inebriates. 
Soldiers' Orphans Home. 
Soldiers' Home. 
School for the Deaf. 
Institution for Feeble Minded 

Children. 
Industrial Sohool for Boys. 
Industrial Sohool for Girls. 
Penitentiary— Ft. Madison. 
Reformatory— Anamosa. 



EXHIBIT O. 
BOARD OF CONTROL 

OF 
STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

State of Iowa. 



John Cownie. Chairman. 

Q. R. Robinson. 

J. T. Hamilton. 

F* S. Treat, Secretary. 



Subject to Investigation. 
««« 

State University. 

Normal School. 

State College of A«rriculture 

and Mechanic Arts. 

Subject to Inspection and 

Regulation. 

*** 

All County and Private In- 
stitutions in which Insane 
Persons are Kept. 
Home for Friendless Children 



Address all Communications 

to Board of Control of 

State Institutions. 



DeMoines, Iowa. May 2. 1906. 
William C. Graves, Executive Officer, Board of State Commissioners of Public 

Charities, Springfield, Illinois. 

Deab Sib— Your confidential communication of the 22nd ult is at hand. 
In answer I would state that in my opinion a state board of control for char- 
itable and penal institutions of the state, properly constituted and protected 
from political infiuence, is to be preferred to local boards of trustees, the 
members of which give but little time to the work of the institution, and 
are engaged in pursuits which occupy most of their time and thought. To 
be thoroughly efficient the members of the state board of control should give 
their entire time to the work of the board and not be engaged in any other 
pursuit. 

The board should be as nearly non-partisan as possible and should be at 
least bi-partisan. The provisions of the board of control act of this state for- 
bid the members of the board of control from contributing for political pur- 
poses and from endeavoring to influence any of the officers or employes of 
the institutions under its control to support any political party or candidate 
for office and which protect members of the board and such officers and em- 
ploy^ from demands of funds for political purposes are very wise and most 
satisfactory in operation and should be incorporated in substance and effect 
in any board of control act. In other words the board of control and all in- 
stitutions under its care should be entirely free from political influences and 
be permitted to act without regard to political results. 

A board of control will become much more familiar with each institution 
under its control and its needs if the number and population of such institu- 
tions are not too large than will a local board which gives but a small part of 
its time to the work, and from; studying the various institutions under its 
control will become familar with the methods of each, and the tendency will 
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be to bring each institution up to the standard of the best of all of its class. 
The board will be enabled not only to have the most approved and modem 
methods adopted in all institutions but it will be enabled to purchase supplies 
of various kinds at lower rates than could be done by local boards and to 
improve the service and supplies of each institution and the results attained 
without increasing the cost. 

Supervision by a competent non-salaried state board of charity is of great 
value no doubt, but from information received from different states where 
that system is in vogue I am led to believe that such supervision is apt to 
become largely perfunctory, and that it is not so thorough as that exercised 
by a salaried board which gives its entire time to the work and which has 
power to correct wrongs and supply omissions. 

The board of control should consist of a sufllcient number of persons to 
transact properly all the business of the institutions under its control. Each 
member should be appointed for a considerable term, of not less than six 
years. In a state having so large an institutional population as yours it 
may be that a board of five members, of which not more than two members 
would be changed during each period of two years, would be more desirable 
than a board of three. An argument in favor of a board of five members 
rather than one of three is that a change of one member in the smaller board 
might result in a sudden and entire change of policy of the board in impor- 
tant respects. 

Answering your question as to what I would do if it rested with me to 
determine the public administration system of your state I would say that I 
would recommend a state board of control organized and with duties sub- 
stantially as I have indicated. I may say further that the board of control 
system of this state was bitterly opposed when it was inaugurated ten years 
ago, but now it is rare to hear any criticism of the system and no one so far 
as I am aware advocates Its abandonment for the old system of local boards. 

I am sending you under another cover a copy of the board of control Act 
of this state with some of the provisions I consider important marked with 
blue pencil. Very truly yours, 

F. S. Treat, Secretary. 



EXHIBIT P. 

Institutions Under Full Control. Subject to Visitation, Inspection and Suptrvision 

and Required to Make Report. 
Topeka State Hospital— Topeka. 

Osawatomie State Hospital— Osawatomie. All Private Asylums and Childrens' Aid Societies 

iiS^^w^l^iSi^jSPn!?^^^ All Charitable and Semi-Charitable Institutions 

ISSSS J°i Sfo®Sfo^&5St?>?[°''*^^~^'°^®^**- receiving State Aid. and designated in Chap- 
iSSSSl Z JSI gfi^dl^^l^s'as City. ''' ^«' ^-*- ^--« -' ^«^- 

Soldiers' Orphans' Home— Atchison. 
Boys' Industrial School— Topeka. 
Girls' Industrial School— Beloit. 
Woman Visiting Agent— Mrs. J. M. Lewis, Jr. 

State of Kansas 
BOARD OF CONTROL OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

E. B. Schermerhom, Chairman. S. G. Elliott, Treasurer, 

H. C. Bowman. Fred W. Knapp, Secretary. 

Topeka, April 29, 1908. 
Hon. Wm. C. Graves, Executive Olficer, Board of State Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Charities, Springfield, III. 

Deab Sie — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 22d inst. in 
which you stated that the Illinois General Assembly will take up seriously at 
an adjourned session on May 5th, the question of establishing a State Board 
of Control over the charitable and penal institutions of your state in place 
of local trustees and the State Board of Charities. We note that you desire 
our reasons based upon experience why a board of control system is superior 
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to the one under which your state has been operating and that you further 
ask us to state what we would recommend as an ideal system, regardless of 
any existing system in other states, for a state having twenty charitable, 
penal and reformatory institutions with a total population of about 19,000 
persons. You no doubt appreciate the extent of your inquiry and that it 
would be impossible in a letter to give you a full detailed discussion of the 
relative merits of systems of management of state institutions nor to give 
specific recommendations to any great extent. Enclosed herewith is a paper 
prepared by Mr. Bowman, a member of our board, and delivered at our. last 
quarterly conference of superintendents held in this office. This paper dis- 
cusses in a general way the "Different methods of management and super- 
vision of charitable and correctional institutions." 

We believe that your state will make no mistake by inaugurating a board 
of control system patterned in the main after the system now followed in the 
states of Iowa, Minnesota and Kansas. There should probably be five mem- 
bers of your board, none of whom should be appointed from any county in 
which a state institution is located. The members should be paid adequate 
salaries and required by law to devote their entire time to the administration 
of the institutions under their charge. This board should be given the ab- 
isolute power to manage, supervise and control these institutions and with 
this authority should be made i:esponsible for the business conduct as well 
as the scientific care and humane treatment of the inmates of these insti- 
tutions. They should be provided with an adequate office in your state Cap- 
itol and with a competent and sufficient office force to enable them to properly 
carry out their duties. There should be a requirement that at least one; mem- 
ber of the board shall visit and inspect each institution at least once each 
month and a majority of the board should be required to make a quarterly 
inspection of each institution. Contracts for all public improvements and for 
all of the general supplies for the institutions^ with the exception of fresh 
fruits, vegetables and minor purchases^ should be awarded by the board at 
regularly stated times in its office in the Capitol and should be done under 
competitive bids. I enclose you herewith a copy of a consolidated schedule 
used at our general letting last December, covering supplies to be used by the 
nine institutions under charge of this board for the six months' period be- 
ginning January 1, 1908. Your board of control should have the appointment 
of the executive officer of pach institution only and that should be by ^nd 
with the consent of the Governor. The executive officer of each institution 
should have the power of appointment and discharge of all subordinate em- 
ploy^ in his institution subject to civil service rules so framed as to elim- 
inate politics from the institutions. In this manner the board of control can 
hold the superintendent responsible for the management of his institution 
and the character of his employes. The superintendents will have the au- 
thority which should go hand in hand with that responsibility. An emp]ioy6 
will not be in position to disregard the commands and rules of the superin- 
tendent and rely upon his political pull or upon his standing with Vsome 
member of the board to hold him in his position. He will appreciate that he 
is amenable only to the superintendent and must rely upon faithful /per- 
formance of his duties for his security. I enclose you herewith a copy^f our 
xiivil service rules, adopted by the board of control in 1905 when it took 
charge of the state institutions here. 

We believe the provision contained in our law requiring the board to pub- 
lish in the official state paper semi-annually a statement showing the cost of 
maintenance of each institution under its charge, sub-divided so as to also 
show the cost of the various kinds of provisions consumed in these institu- 
tions, is an ideal one. This gives publicity to the business affairs of the in- 
stitutions and would tend to curb any tendency toward extravagance. I 
enclose you herewith a sheet giving the classifications of expenditures used 
in compiling this statement. We also believe that the provision contained 
in the Kansas law requiring all applications for admission into the charitable 
institutions to be made to the board of control and requiring the board to 
pass upon these applications and assign the applicants to the proper institu- 
tions is an excellent one. A discussion of this phase of the Kansas law is found 
on page 20 of Mr. Bowman's paper and I will not add to it in this letter 
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further than to state that the applications for admission into the institutions 
are passed upon by the secretary of the board unless there are some features 
out of the ordinary. I mention this fact in order that the criticism might 
not be raised that there would be too much delay in the admission of pa- 
tients to tbe insane hospitals while the board was out on its trips inspecting 
the institutions. 

There should also be a provision in your law requiring a uniform system 
of books and acounting in the various institutions. This is a very important 
provision. It is true that the records in one institution can not be made 
identical with the records in every institution belonging to an entirely differ- 
ent class, but the general principles, sub-divisions of expenditures, movement 
of population and classification of accounts, can prevail throughout the in- 
stitutions. 

Advantaoes of Boabd of Control System. 

The advantages of the board of control system over the system of local ad- 
ministrative trustees supervised by a non-salaried board of charities with 
only powers of visitation, inspection and recommendations are many. The 
central business office, in which is kept complete records of each and every 
expenditure of each institution, complete records of all contracts awarded, 
plans and specifications covering buildings and improvements, as well as 
statistical records covering the inmates of each institution, all of which in- 
formation is open to the public, is in itself a most valuable adjunct. 

Such a board, by reason of the fact that it is in close touch with the 
business affairs of all these institutions, is in better position to judge their 
individual needs and to make specific and intelligent reconmiendations to 
the Governor and the Legislature than the separate local boards, who know 
practically nothing of the affairs of any institution other than the ones di- 
rectly under them, or a State Board of Charities who, while knowing the 
general scope covered by the Institutions as a whole, is not familiar with 
the business administration of any. In this connection it can probably 
safely be said of your State that there has been a rivalry between the local 
boards in the matter of securing appropriations, and that as a result of the 
influence brought to bear l)y one local board of trustees, some other institu- 
tion has failed to receive the support it needed and merited. If this has not 
been true, it is then probable that some of the institutions with the strongest 
political influence have received more at the hands of the Legislature than 
was really necessary. This strife and rivalry between the towns and com- 
munities in which institutions are located is entirely eliminated under the 
board of control system. The Board of Control is not only in position to 
recommend definite appropriations, but needed legislation touching the vari- 
ous institutions, the need of which it has learned through ite contact with 
the business administration, as well as its contact with the professional side 
of the institutions. 

From a purely business standpoint to the taxpayers of the State, there can 
be no question but what the board of control system is a superior one. The 
fact that supplies are purchased for all the institutions at one time, makes a 
quantity sufficiently large to attract large bidders and Insures a less price 
than could be obtained by a local board purchasing for a single institution. 
The tendency under a local board is to patronize local merchante at the 
expense of the taxayers of the State. A local community pays the same pro- 
portion for the support of a State institution located within it that is paid 
by every other similar community in the State, and there can be no just 
reason why the institutions should be used to build up local enterprises and 
firms. A board devoting ite entire time to the business affairs of these 
State institutions, keeping in touch with the markete and general conditions, 
is undoubtedly better qualified to handle the business affairs of any single 
institution from an economical standpoint than is a local board devoting but 
very little time to the affairs of the institution. 

From a professional point of view. The criticism against the board of 
control system has never been that it was not an economical business propo- 
sition, but that in the business administration of these institutions the Board 
of Control lost sight of the scientific and humane care and treatment of the 
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inmates of the institutions. I do not understand why good sound business 
administration of a state institution will lessen the inspiration of a board 
in providing the most modern scientific and humane care and treatment that 
can be provided for the unfortunate inmates housed within it. I am frank to 
say to you that such a criticism cannot be justly lodged against the members 
of the board of control of this state, who have now been in charge of the 
institutions nearly three years. Business administration does not mean 
niggardly economy, but is means that the money furnished by the taxpayers 
of the state shall be wisely and judiciously expended. Keen business ability, 
coupled with energy and integrity does not make a husband less affectionate 
nor a father less attentive, but usually enables him to provide more of the 
comforts and luxuries of life for his family. Wise business administration 
of state institutions, instead of meaning less humane and scientific care and 
treatment of the inmates, should mean that the institutions would be put 
upon a higher plane of efficiency along these lines. Begging your pardon 
for the length of this letter, I am. 

Very truly yours, 

F. W. Knapp, 
Secretary Board of Control. 



EXHIBIT Q. 

InstUutioM, H. T. Jones. Ohairman. 

State Capitol—Olympia. Mati L. Piles. 

Western Washington Hospital for Insane- 
Fort Steilaooom. 

Eastern Washington Hospital for Insane— C. C. Aspinwall, Secretary. 

Medical Lake. 

Institution for Feeble Minded— Medical Lake. ^ ., „ , ^, ^ c,^ ^ 

State Penitentiary— Walla Walla. Address all communications to State 

State Training School— Chehalis. Board of Control, not to indi- 

State Soldiers' Home— Ortlng. vldual members. 

State School for the Deaf and the Blind- 
Vancouver. 

State Reformatory— Monroe. 

Washington Veterans' Home. 

OFFICE OF 

STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, STATE OF WASHINGTON. 

Olympia, April 27, 1908. 
William C. Graves, Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, Springfield, 
Illinois: 

Deab Sir — In reply to your letter of April 22nd, will say that in my opinion 
Illinois should adopt the board of control system as it is undoubtedly superior 
in many ways to any system of local administrative trustees, supervised by 
a non-salaried board of charities. 

In this state the board of control system has been so successful that the 
last legislature extended the powers of the board to include supervision of the 
finances of the higher educational institutions. 

Under another cover I am sending you a copy of the new law creating the 
board and a copy of our last biennial report. 

Now briefly as to the points of superiority. First must come economy. 
Practically all of the supplies for all our state institutions are bought on 
competitive bids by the board every six months, and experience has shown 
very much better prices can thus be secured than under the old system of 
each institution buying individually. The purchases are made strictly on 
their merits, prices and quality being the only matters considered. Con- 
tracts for all new buildings, etc., are similarly let by the board. 

Our board is bi-partisan and we believe that this is much more satisfactory 
than a partisan board. From the origin of the board there has never been 
any scandal in connection with the expenditures of money. In fact, the sys- 
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tern is such that peculations no matter how petty, and graft of any kind is 
impossible. In administration matters and questions of policy the minority 
is always a check upon the majority. 

In addition to the facts you will find in the law I want to call your atten- 
tion to our voucher system. As I have explained, practically all purchases 
are made upon six months contracts by the board. Emergency purchases 
are made by the board and, at rare intervals, on special written authority, 
by institution superintendents. When supply contracts are let by the board, 
each institution is furnished with a copy of the contracts and with samples 
of materials or goods purchased. From these officers of the institutions are 
enabled to check when the goods are received. The institution then secures 
from each shipper an itemized voucher signed in triplicate covering the ship- 
ment. These vouchers are forwarded each month together with* the institu- 
tion pay roll vouchers to the board. Bach voucher must be approved by the 
superintendent of the institution and institution steward or accountant. At 
the institution a triplicate voucher is retained. At the office of the board 
the original and duplicate are checked with the contracts and if found cor- 
rect, are approved by the chairman and secretary of the board. The original 
is then filed with the state auditor who issues a warrant for the amount 
and this warrant is mailed to the payee from the office of the board. The 
duplicate voucher is kept permanently on file in the board office. At 
each institution is kept a set of books showing every voucher issued and 
a similar set of books for each institution is kept at the office of the board. 
Each institution makes a regular monthly report showing voucher expendi- 
tures and this is checked with the books of the' board and in addition the 
board each month sends to every institution a statement showing vouchers 
allowed, number of warrant for each voucher (this is to check in instances 
•where the board or the state auditor have made changes in allowing the 
accounts or in the correction of errors) and also a statement which shows 
the biennial appropriations for each institution, the amount expended for the 
month and to date, the balance remaining and the per capita expenditures. 
This latter per capita matter we find has a mighty good influence. It shows 
each superintendent just how cheaply the other superintendents are running 
their institutions and evokes rivalry among the superintendents to see who 
can make the best showing for the next month. As you can readily under- 
stand, with this system of vouchers, all expenditures receive a thorough 
checking and the books at the institutions and of the board are balanced 
every thirty days with those of the state auditor. 

The superintendents are held responsible for the conduct of their institu- 
tions, the employment of the necessary help and the economical and success- 
ful management. The board in a state like Illinois should consist probably 
of five members and preferably these should be persons thoroughly conver- 
sant with business affairs and the purchase of supplies rather than theorists 
for the chief expense of maintaining charitable institutions is in the supply 
department. 

At least one member of the board should visit each institution each month 
to thoroughly check up on its administration and conduct, and each institu- 
tion should report to the board not less than quarterly an Inventory of all 
supplies on hand. 

Local trustees, as a rule, are inclined to make institutions local rather than 
state with the result supplies are purchased locally at higher rates and the 
local sentiment more or less dominates the conduct of the Institution with 
a result unsatisfactory generally from an economic standpoint as well as 
from that of the best Interests of the state In the administration of Institu- 
tions. 

In addition to the financial report exchange between the board and Institu- 
tions and to the regular inspection visits by the board, this board secures 
from each institution monthly, comprehensive reports; for instance, the re- 
ports cover all changes in population, covering admissions, discharges, paroles, 
etc., so that In the central office is a complete index to the population of each 
institution and complete record in brief of each inmate. Reports also cover 
complete data on fire tests, fuel consumed, electric energy used, water record, 
tests of the machinery, engines, boilers, work done by inmates and value 
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thereof in addition to which is a regular monthly report of the superin- 
tendents covering the work of the institution. 

To sum up, the hoard system is economical, it makes the institutions, state 
institutions not local ones, it eliminates graft and offensive partisan politics 
and it gives thorough, careful and well ordered conduct of institutions that 
demand so much from the taxpayers. 

In closing, I want to call your attention to an experience in this state. 
Every legislative session has been the occasion for a hitter warfare waged 
by friends of each state institution to secure large, and often extravagant 
appropriations for the institution located in their section irrespective of the 
needs of the institution or of the state or of the other institutions. The 
result has been, the legislature either made extravagant appropriations or 
else combines of certain of these elements secured the cream of the appropria- 
tion to disadvantage of other institutions out of the combine. The board 
of control has uniformly, in asking for appropriations, asked only such sums 
as were necessary giving its reasons and data and uniformly the legislature 
has granted the board the money asked. Last session, to avoid the wrangle 
and combines and lobbying of representatives of otber institutions, a law 
was passed providing that hereafter appropriations for the state university, 
state college and normal schools must be made through the board of control 
and. there is a large and growing sentiment in this state as an economic 
proposition to place the management of these higher educational institutions 
under the control of this board. 

I shall be pleased at any time to give you any further information you may 
desire. I feel sure that if Illinois makes this change, it will prove thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

Yours very truly, 

C. C. ASPINWALL, 

Secretary. 



EXHIBIT R. 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, STATE BOARD OF CONTROL. 

In charge of Deportations, Paroles, Inspection of Jails, Lockups, Infirmaries 
and Associations for Neglected or Dependent Children. 

S. W. Leavett, Chairman. St. Peter State Hospital. 

Li. A. Rosin^r. Rochester State Hospital. 

P. M. Ringdal. Fergus Falls State Hospital. 

J. D. Mills, Secretary. First State Asylum— Anoka. 

Second State Asylum— Hastings. 
M. C. Cutter, Purchasing Agent. State Training School—Red Wing. 

State Reformatory— St. Cloud. 

State Prison— Stillwater. 

School for Feeble Minded— Faribault. 

School for the Blind— Faribault. 

State Public School— Owatonna. 

Sanitorium for Consumptives— Walker. 

Hospital for Crippled and Deformed Children^ 
St. Paul. 

, St. Paul, April 30, 1908. 

Wm, O. Qraves, Executive Offlcer, Springfield, III.: 

Deab Sib — In reply to yours of the 22d inst, regarding adyisahility of 
the adoption of the hoard of control system of administration of public 
charities, we beg to advise that this board does not feel that it ought to 
become an active participant in what might appear to many as a controver- 
sial discussion; nor does it consider itself a proper witness, as its stand- 
point is not that of one without prejudice. 

This whole question has been pretty thoroughly presented at each of the 
last several. National Conferences of Charities and Corrections, and we refer 
you to certain pages of reports of such conferences which touch upon the 
general subject of state boards of control and state supervisory boards: 

1902. Paper by Hon. John Cownie, chairman board of control of 
state institutions of Iowa, page 140. 
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Paper, ''State Control and Supervision/' by Fred H. Wines, LL. D., 
page 147. 

1903. Ck)mmittee report on state supervision and administration, 
pages 360-4. 

Conclusions of the committee, page 365. 

Discussion on state supervision and administration, page 494. 

1904. Paper by A. W. Clark, Omaha. Argument in favor of a 
state board of control, page 180. 

Discussion on state supervision. 
Remarks by Charles P. Kellogg. 
Connecticut in favor of state board. Page 601. 

1905. Committee report, page 421. 
Discussion on state supervision, page 600. 

1906. Paper by (Jovemor J. F. Hanly, Indiana — "Efficiency in 
State Charitable and Correctional Institutions," page 401. 

Discussion on state supervision, page. 544. 

1907. Report of committee on state supervision and administrar 
tion, page 19. 

''Functions of a State Board of Control," L. A. Rosing, Minnesota, 
page 40. 
1907. Discussion on state boards, page 45. 

Remarks of William J. White, D. D., on state supervision of pri- 
vate charitable institutions, page 81. 

Very truly yours, 

State Board of Contbol, 

By J. D. Mills, Secretary. 



EXHIBIT S. 
Uncalled fob Chanoes. 

Just why the state board of control should take occasion at this particular 
time to modify its policy in the particular way that it has modified it is 
somewhat obscure. The purpose of its recent action in taking the responsi- 
bility for the purchase of supplies from the hands of Mr. Leavitt and placing 
it in the hands of a subordinate is reported to be the necessity for closer 
inspection of the management and operation of the various institutions 
under the care of the board. But this is an explanation which fails to explain. 

The chief objection of the Pioneer Press to the board of control system, the 
principal ground upon which it opposed the abolition of the old board of chari- 
ties and corrections and the lodging of the whole power of the management and 
inspection of the state institutions in a single board of three members, was 
that it was a physical impossibility for three men to conduct all the business 
of all the institutions and at the same time keep so closely in touch with all 
that was best in the management of schools, hospitals and prisons that there 
would be no lowering of the standards reached under the old system. The 
board was created with little regard for the humanitarian features of in- 
stitutional work. The aim was economy. The business side of the board's 
functions was emphasized to the exclusion of everything else. The board 
of control system has been judged by its savings, and by nothing else, for the 
reason that there has not been, until recently, any possible means of judging 
whether or not the institutional work was kept up as it ought to be. The 
board has been the sole judge of its own work in that field of its activities. 
And at no time, we believe, has it thought it necessary to detail more than 
one of its members to the work of inspection and criticism. 

But last winter the legislature, realizing the extraordinary power lodged 
In the board and the necessity of having some check on its work, created 
a board of six visitors, without any power to interfere directly in the manage- 
ment of the state institutions, but with full power of visitation, criticism and 
advice. Yet on the heels of the creation of this board, at the very time 
when the need of any exclusive devotion to supervision has gone by, a ma- 
jority of the board suddenly shifts its business functions to the shoulders 
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of subordinates and decides that it must devote its whole time and energy 
to supervision. To this end it has limited its business session to two days in 
the week and has decided that a clerk on a small salary is sufficiently com- 
petent to direct the expenditure of the million dollars or more a year which 
it devotes to purchases of supplies and materials. 

It is not likely that the people of the state will accept without protest 
this inopportune reversal of policy or the selection for the exercise of such 
immense powers of a man who, however trustworthy and competent, is not 
so well known for absolute integrity as is Mr. Leavitt. With the closeness 
of the board's economies under Mr. Leavitt's inspiration the Pioneer Press 
has not been in sympathy and has taken no pains to conceal the fact. 
But now that there has been created an independent board of visitors the 
danger that close economy will reduce the efficiency of the institutions is 
practically removed. And the whole state knows not only that with the 
purchases of the board directed by Mr. Leavitt every dollar will be saved 
which can with wisdom be saved, but that there will be no juggling or 
skulduggery. The Democratic members, who are responsible for these un- 
called for changes have not strengthened popular confidence in their judg- 
ment or in their disinterested desire to promote the welfare of the institu- 
tions under their care. There is some nigger in the wood pile. — 8t, Paul 
Pioneer Press, June 27, 1907. 



EXHIBIT T. 
More Candob Needed. 

One of the first fruits of the organization of the board of visitors of state 
institutions is the decision of the board of control that all its members shall 
devote the greater part of their time to inspecting the asylums and prisons 
in their charge. Four days out of every week are to be given to that work 
by three men, instead of indefinite amount of time by one man. There is no 
need of a prophet to tell us that this sudden awakening on the part of the 
board to the advantage of a more thorough oversight of the actual manage- 
ment of things in their name has been the result of the knowledge that 
another body of men has full authority to observe and report to the public 
upon shortcomings, if there be any. The action of the board of control 
shows the wisdom of creating the visitor's board. The latter has proved 
the whip and spur to a thorough discharge of duty by the other commission. 

It is an unjust aspersion upon Commissioner Leavitt, who has been the 
board's purchasing agent for the past six years, to intimate that the duties 
of that office have, been so magnified that he must be relieved. In fact, the 
work in that department can hardly be as onerous as before, since the board 
has been relieved of some of its prior responsibility as to the educational 
institutions. The fact that Mr. Leavitt is the only Republican upon the 
board makes the official explanation of its action still more inadequate. It 
is unfortunate for the board that this circumstance of politics lends a sinister 
aspect to what is done, which is intensified by an insufficient explanation 
to the public. 

A full and candid statement would have been much better. The only 
justification of the change in policy is the need of throwing upon Mr. 
Leavitt a part of the responsibility for investigating the Institutions, so 
that as little as possible may be left for the board of visitors to criticise 
adversely, and so that a part of the blame for anything that may go amiss 
may rest upon him, and not entirely upon the Democratic majority of the 
board.— fift Paul Dispatch, June 26, 1907. 



EXHIBIT U. 

OSBORN & MILLS, 

LAWYERS. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., April 3, 1908. 
Hon. William C. Graves, Springfield, III.: 

My Deab Mb. Graves — ^Your letter of the 27th ult. was received. You will 
please pardon this dilatory reply. 
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I have been made aware through the public press of some of the troubles 
which the hospitals for the insane in the State of Illinois have experienced 
and of the desire of yourself and others deeply interested, officially and other- 
wise, to place them on a satisfactory basis. I do not know that anything 
I may be able to write will be of service, but am willing to give the benefit 
of such experience as I have acquired in connection with like institutions 
here. 

The Michigan plan, which vests "the government, sole and exclusive con- 
trol" of its asylums in boards of trustees, has operated satisfactorily so far: 

a. Because each institution has been kept entirely free from political 
domination and influences. 

b. Because in the main, the members of the boards have been carefully 
selected. 

After fifteen years of quite active service and of great personal interest 
in the work, it is my judgment that the present standing and efficiency of 
our institutions can be maintained under the present system, provided condi- 
tiona continue as in the past. 

To make this possible, however, the trustees should always be gentlemen 
who are really interested in the work and who do not reside so far away 
from the institution as to be out of touch with it, and who can regularly 
attend the monthly meetings of the board and do not accept the position as 
a political preferment. I think the boards might well be increased from a 
membership of six to eight persons, two of whom should be level-headed, 
right-minded women, not professional agitators or sentimentalists. I am 
sure such women could do a great work in connection with many matters 
conserving the happiness and welfare of the patients, as well as matters 
connected with the housekeeping, clothing, laundry, kitchfens, etc., etc. 

To insure the greatest measure of success, the medical superintendent must 
be a man who, while at the head of the institution in every sense of the 
term, is willing to bend his energies primarily to the immediate care and 
medication of the patient, and does not take upon himself detail matters 
which ought to be looked after by the stewrad and other competent heads 
of the various departments, who should be directed merely and held responsi- 
ble each for his own department and given a chance to make good. 

Some superintendents want to be the whole "it," and that surely and cer- 
tainly leads to trouble and disaster sooner or later. 

The members of the boards in this state, and particularly the local mem- 
bers (two), visit the asylums very often at unexpected intervals. The trus- 
tees generally are provided with a master key and do not make their visits 
at all times in company with a physician or other official. Our experience 
has shown that no trustee has made undue use of this privilege and that 
the practice has resulted beneficially. 

We have divorced as far as possible within legitimate bounds the indus- 
trial and medical departments, and our board has been very active in looking 
Into and directing the industrial and business affairs of the institution. We 
never interfere in any way with the purchases or recommend the purchasing 
officers to deal with any particular person or firm. We have adopted the 
eight-hour system, or shift, in the nursing department, not so much upon 
the score that it is necessarily more economical or leads to the employment 
of fewer nurses, but because it certainly conduces to the comfort and welfare 
of the patients, and is more humane and satisfactory in its operation as re- 
gards "both patients and nurses, and tends to prevent difficulties as between 
patients and nurses. 

The industrial employes work nine hours. I think that for the patients' 
sake primarily, and for the taxpayers secondarily, the state should insist 
that in every case in which it may be done without distress or hardship, the 
cost of the maintenance of patients, or such portion thereof as is In each 
case just, should be borne by the patient out of his estate or by such of his 
relatives as may lawfully be required to contribute thereto. We have such 
a law in this state, but up to date its operation has not been enforced with the 
strictness that should be observed. In the state of Massachusetts a similar 
law has been well enforced and the results have been highly beneficial. 
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Here, the several boards of trustees meet in joint session twice a year. At 
the July session it is made the duty of the board of state auditors to meet 
with them, to fix the rate of maintenance for the ensuing year, and the 
action thus taken is subject to the vote of the governor and to re-consider- 
ation. The rate fixed for the current year was 48 cents per day, which covers 
everything, including repairs to buildings and the officers' salaries. The 
clothing is either paid for by the patients, the county or state. Special ap- 
propriations are made for new buildings. 

The joint board each year elects a finance committee, consisting of one 
trustee, who is nominated by the board of trustees of each asylum. Every 
institution is required to make a detailed report to this committee a number 
of days prior to the meeting of the joint board, and to furnish copies thereof 
to the governor and the members of the state board of auditors. These re- 
ports are made upon a blank which has been adopted by the joint board. 

At the January meeting this board takes up general matters affecting the 
welfare of the insane and inspects the Institution at which the meeting is 
held. Each month every state institution makes a report to the governor 
of the purchases which have been made during the month, and a tabulated 
statement is made up therefrom by the governor's assistants and sent to 
each superintendent, steward and members of the several boards of trustees. 

I visited some of the New York Institutions and was conversant with their 
condition before that state created its central purchasing board and its 
lunacy commission. I have visUed some of its institutions since, and am very 
sure that the patients fared miLch better under the old system than they do 
under the new.. I should indeed be sorry for many reasons to have a central 
purchasing board of that type, or even like that which they have in loioa, 
provided for this state. I have looked into the Iowa system, and do not 
believe it has proved more efficient than that in vogue in this state. 

It is my judgment that the stewards and purchasing agents of all the 
charitable institutions of the state should be required to meet at regular in- 
tervals at some central point, preferably the state capital, to compare notes 
and discuss purchases, etc., and they should keep a regular record of their 
proceedings. In this way a plan could be adopted which would enable the 
smaller institutions to make purchases in the quantities suitable to their 
size and upon terms as favorable as those given the larger institutions in 
the purchase of greater quantities. I believe our governor is contemplating 
something of this kind. 

The needs of the several institutions are very often immediate and peculiar 
of their own special wants. The red tape methods of a central board are 
often obstructive, tend to friction, delay, annoyance and many times positive 
hardship to the patients. The authorities in active control and touch with 
the affairs of the several institutions necessamily know better what is needed 
and when same is needed than a central board, with its headquarters at a 
distance, can possibly know. 

Under the plan I have suggested and which is in use here, a keen rivalry 
is gotten up among the stewards and purchasing agents, and the chances for 
scandal and grafting, especially when they meet in joint session and compare 
notes and report monthly to the governor's ffice, are reduced to a minimum 
and can hardly occur. A steward might be a grafter for a little while, but 
could not be for long. 

The state of Massachusetts has a system which you may have investi- 
gated which differs quite essentially from that practiced in New York, and I 
think it worthy of careful study. The tendency of the times, especially 
among those who have not studied into the wants of our hospitals, is to insti- 
tutionalize them and to adopt commercial methods from commercial consid- 
erations, overlooking those permissible and proper homelike features, inde- 
pendence and influences which ought to abound in such charities, and par- 
ticularly those provided for the care of the insane. It is distinctly un- 
American, to my way of thinking, to commercialize our state institutions 
and especially to place penal and pauper institutions and prisons on a par 
with hospitals and homes. We have in this state a board of corrections and 
charities which does a good work, but I am impressed that its visitorlal 
powers particularly might well be amplified and its recommendations made 
more imperative. 



